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ET DONA FERENTES 
By H. M. E.uis 


Fool! standing in the wreck that thou hast made, 
The ashes of dead cities, the debris 

Of ruined kingdoms, dost thou ask that we 
Forget thy pledges broken and betrayed, 

And since thou hast for thine offenses paid 
Some suffering too, forgive and pity thee 
And heed thy pratings of humanity— 

The blood of Belgium on thy lowered blade! 


We cannot judge the good thou mayst have thought, 
We who, though fighting not, must think and feel, 
We ean but judge the wrong that thou hast wrought. 
Yea, though thy war of hate should never cease, 
Humanity, for whom thou dost appeal, 

Dare not accept thy word or trust thy peace! 





CRESSID AND CHAUCER 


By Howarp Mumrorp JONES 


“This Diomede, as bokes us declare, 
Was in his nedes prest and corageous”’ 


One windless afternoon near Acheron 

Came Cressid lightly through a gray-green field 

With billowing poppies starred. There Chaucer stood 
Hard by the shadowy river. Where she passed 

Her ankles stirred the little leaves to speak 

A sibilant, rustling word that ran before, 

And Chaucer heard and knew. Him Cressid hailed 

As unobtrusively he turned away: 


‘Ho! Geoffrey Chaucer—poet Geoffrey—Dan! 
Sweet sir, sweet bard, O sweetest anything 
That stays your feet. What—not discourteous? 
Nay, look not sourly, Dan. Your Alisoun 

May scold till Time runs down and dies of her, 
But I—I thought you knew me better, Geoffrey. 
Cressid’s no gossip out of Bath! Be friends— 
You liked me once before your pious cant 

And thrifty whine of ‘Crist foryeve my giltes, 
Endytinges of worldly vanitees,’ 

In which—God wot—you counted me. Stuff, straw, 
Stools to reach heaven on and save yourself 
From imminent damnation. Lies, lies, lies— 
Else how were you set with me in this field 

By yonder river bound? Hypocrisy 

Which bought you favor with that sickly prude, 
Your virtuous Alcestis, will not move 

The boundaries of Orcus! 
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** *T wol biwayle 
The harm of hem that stode in heigh degree’! 
Yes—and your prioress lisps her tale in heaven 
Until the ears of God are sick of her, 
While you, her poet, virtuous Geoffrey Chaucer, 
That wrote her down, companion me in hell, 
Me, Geoffrey, whom you helped to damn with speech 
Smoother than fawning in my uncle’s mouth. 
(You first, that devil Shakespeare afterward.) 
Nay, do not smile so. 


**Chaueer, I’ll be calm— 
Cool—I was ever cool. You called me so 
In that first temple-meeting and the last 
Sweet night when Diomed had his will of me. 
Sweet? God, how sweet! No sanctimony, Geoffrey! 
Are we not garnered to the thin-lipped dead? 
No prude may scorn me here. Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet— 
So like a taunting wren I'll prick their hate 
With my one ery of Diomed. my sweet. 


‘“Was ever such a lad, sir poet? Limbed 

Squarer than Troy and bastioned with great arms 
Whose muscle, twisting in its sun-brown sheath, 
Half-seemed the snake that slew Laokoén 

Long after. What a god he walked! Why, War 
Was naught to Diomed in his pride of bronze, 
And lady Venus might mistake the two, 
Deserting Mars his bed. No puling boy, 

No ecarpet-knight to falter, pale and swoon 
Beeause the wind blew sea-ward, was not east, 
Was strong, was early, was not early, late— 

Not such was Diomed. He knew the way 

Men woo their women and my heart was his 
When first he met me, riding out of Troy. 
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‘*You smile? What letter?—Shame on you and shame! 
What letter, Geoffrey? . . . Geoffrey, look at me-- 
My golden hair yet golden in the dusk, 

My lips, my eyes—why, Helen hated them 

For bending Hector to a woman’s boon, 

And Paris—nay, that’s blabbing! See, my throat 
Still snowy in the gloom that slides across 

This sunless meadow—breast and queenly arm: 

My eyes—you ealled them clear. Look, Chaucer, look, 
Am I not yet angelically fair? 

Could such a woman play at dice with faith? 

Besides, you called me virtuous. Am I 

Not virtuous still? 


**Ah, Chaucer, Master Chaucer, 
You have known women in your day, you rogue! 
Cecilia Chaumpayne! Does that recall 
No kisses to that elvish face of yours? 
And your release from her ambiguous 
De raptu meo—now you wince and frown! 
Well, ery you quits. If you may change your wife, 
Your shrew Philippa for a country wench 
Fresh as spring daisies in your Kentish fields, 
Might I not change for better coin a worse? 
Trade a foul uncle—how I hated him! 
Faugh, what a fool I was. ‘And would I dance 
And was his mistress here’—I, day by day, 
Thus dutifully fawning on his smile, 
His senile jests and whispering lecherous, 
And last, that crown of jests! I could have sunk 
These fair, white, kissing fingers in his throat, 
And did not! 
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**Dan, why should I be forbid 
Between a manly lover and a boy 
To make a woman’s choice? My uncle Pandar, 
That cousined me and cheated me and laughed, 
My uncle Pandar being Troilus’ friend, 
Who wouid not quit that self-same Troilus, 
Though he were Mars and Launcelot in one? 
Might I not right mistakes? Geoffrey, they were 
Strewn in my life like pretty maids in Greece, 
And if in the full hey-day bloom of spring 
I played a while, does playing time forbid 
My flinging youth aside when once I met 
Reality in love? Such law were shame! 


**And yet—ah heaven! Ah help me, Master Chaucer! 
I think I loved him once, my Troilus! 

He was so princely and so passionate, 

So loving-timid and so beautiful, 

And love in him was like a lonely flame 

Lighted upon a secret altar stone 

That else had known no worship. 


**Ah the pain 
To wander in these olive fields and know 
My name is driven forever down the years 
Linked with light loving and with wantonness! 
Would I had died before I left my porch 
In windy Troy—before my father fied, 
A traitor, to the Greeks! O noble race, 
Father and child and uncle! . . 


*“*You smile again 
But now your smile is summer through the snow. 
If you had laughed—O Troilus!—I have talked 
With one of your good women, though less good 
Than I, the wanton Cressida. She told 
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Her way of cheating shame. Had I been wise! 
Sir poet, would an asp not look as well 
Upon this breast as hers? You turn? 


**God grant 
Many merry hours with Cecilia, 
And that you meet not with your shrewish wife!’’ 














TWO SONNETS 
By GLENNA HuGuHes PECK 


ALONE I WALK 


Alone I walk the shadowed woodland places 
Where once we roamed, we two, my lovely one; 
Through tears my eyes I lift to night’s blue spaces 
Where glittering star-points mirror back their sun. 
Oh where art thou, where fled, dost live or no? 

Oh on this haunting west-wind come to me 

And on its soft and spray wet wings we'll go 

To purple islands in a boundless sea; 

And there in sweet oblivion we'll stay 

Till silken tassels on the curtain stir, 

And vague Eternity shall end our day 

Of earth’s delight—Alas, with soft demur 

The moon reclimbs the sky, and all my moan 
Returns, unheard.—I wander here alone. 


OFF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COAST AT NIGHT 


The quiet pulsing bosom of the sea 

Is still; no passions tear that mighty breast 
Tossing the spoondrift from the towering crest. 
The quiet tides run on obediently. 

From curtaining rift of cloud the moon steps free 
A comely queen; and fringing all the west 

I see the shore,—a robe with jewels dressed, 

That dips its hem of curved broidery 

Beneath the tide; with lights of precious jade 

Or flashing emeralds, and rubies red 

As young heart’s blood; richly they blink and burn 
Till in the growing distance gray they fade, 

And mystery creeps up with stealthy tread 

And sits upon our bow with eyes that yearn. 








THE INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE OF THOREAU 
By NorMAN FOERSTER 


**Every man,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is a bundle of his ances- 
tors.”” Of Thoreau’s ancestors, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the most significant were not his parents, and their 
parents, but rather certain ideas and moral traits in the midst 
of which, as a boy and young man, he lived and moved and 
had his being—drawing them in with the very air that he 
breathed, building them, unconsciously, into the personality 
known as Henry David Thoreau. 

Born in 1817, he was fifteen years younger than Emerson; 
that is one of the cardinal facts in his biography, a kind of 
major premise never to be lost sight of in a study of his in- 
ner life. He had not yet graduated from Harvard College 
when Emerson’s Nature was published. In other words, in- 
stead of being a precursor or an inaugurator of New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism, he was in a sense a product of that 
movement—a child and not a parent. In 1825, when Thoreau 
was only eight years old, Emerson went to his quiet retreat 
in Divinity Hall to prepare himself for the ministry—to 
study, that is, for Thoreau, as well as for himself. The long, 
hard way from orthodoxy to an emancipated devotion to the 
moral sentiment Emerson may be said to have traveled for 
his young friend, who reached the goal without being obliged 
to fight his way to it. Thoreau was never ordained, never 
endured periods of keen questioning (though, as he says, 
faith ever keeps doubts in her pay), never went to the New 
Hampshire hills for a spiritual struggle, never resigned a 
pastorate, never was the occasion of widespread scandal; all 
this he experienced, in the main, vicariously, almost without 
a pang. He was not denied the advantage of the experience ; 
he received the benefit without the labor—he inherited 
Transcendentalism. 


This is hardly the place for a fresh attempt to discover 
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the hidden springs of that elusive movement and to trace 
the course of the several tributaries to the main stream; so 
much has been done often enough, if never quite satisfactor- 
ily. Still, we cannot afford to proceed without a word, how- 
ever allusive, regarding the origins of the movement. 

New England Transcendentalism grew out of Unitarian- 
ism, which in turn had grown out of Calvinism. These three 
modes of interpreting the ways of God to man differed as 
much in spirit as in doctrine. The positive Puritan mind 
dwelt much on such dogmas as total depravity and eternal 
punishment; the critical Unitarian mind affected what Em- 
erson aptly characterized as ‘‘the pale negations of Boston 
Unitarianism’’; and the emancipated mind of Trancendental- 
ism, passionately aware of the shortcomings of Puritan and 
Unitarian alike, yet owing much to both, was more and more 
inclined to believe that each of us makes his own world of 
beauty, truth, and goodness. For both spirit and doctrine, 
New England Transcendentalism was largely indebted to 
Europe: Rousseau, the French Revolution, Kant and his sue- 
cessors in German philosophy, the Romantic Movement in 
Germany and in England,—these instigated the American 
Romantic Movement and in large degree supplied both sub- 
stanee and point of view. New England, however, despite a 
century of prose and reason, was still at bottom Puritan New 
England, and we may therefore say that Puritanism con- 
tributed much that was characteristic of the period. Finally, 
the literary interests of New England being greatly extended 
by the new spirit, various literatures were drawn upon almost 
for the first time (the literature of the Orient, for instance), 
and the Classies were read—one can hardly say ‘‘studied’’ 
of a Transcendentalist—with something of the zeal of that 
earlier and more exuberant Renaissance of fourteenth cen- 
tury Italy. 

The movement resulting from these influences was so com- 
plex that perhaps no one, from that day to this, has felt that 
he fully understood it. To state what Transcendentalism was 
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is indeed a hazardous undertaking, since the faithful members 
of the sect apparently agreed only in disagreeing.* Yet, un- 
derlying all the protean vagaries of mind and mood, there was 
a fairly definite common philosophy, or point of view, which 
was the creed of the Transcendentalists and which they ap- 
plied to the various departments of life, not least to social 
life and manners. Emerson has described this philosophy, or 
point of view.t Defining Transcendentalism in a single word 
as Idealism, he draws a contrast between ‘‘the skeptical phil- 
osophy of Locke, which insisted that there was nothing in 
the intellect which was not previously in the experience of 
the senses,’’ and the intuitive philosophy of Kant, which 
demonstrated the existence of certain ways of perception, or 
Transcendental forms, ‘‘which did not come by experience, 
but through which experience was acquired.’’ Enlarging 
freely Kant’s conception, the Transcendentalists applied the 
term Transcendental to ‘‘whatever belongs to the class of in- 
tuitive thought,’’ to whatever, that is, transcends the ordi- 
nary experience of the senses. The mind operating in the 
sphere of the experience of the senses is the Understanding; the 
mind operating in the sphere of the intuitive is the Reason. 
The possibility of transcending the ordinary experience of the 
senses is constant—since the divine is immanent in the world, 
and the soul of the individual has access to the soul of the 
whole, or Oversoul, as Emerson called it. From this intoxi- 
eating conception results the idea of practical individualism, 
or Self-reliance. Intuition, self-reliance, following one’s 
genius, these are the central words in the thoughts of the 
Transcendentalists. 

Inadequate as this summary of necessity is, it will serve 
as a reminder of many of the facts of New England Trans- 
cendentalism that, through oral tradition and through the 


*They called themselves “the club of the like-minded; I suppose 
because no two of us thought alike.” (James Freeman Clarke, 
quoted in Cabot’s life of Emerson, 1, 249.) 

*“The Transcendentalist,” in Nature. Addresses and Lectures. 
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writing of numberless books, have become common knowlege. 
The America of that time is not the America of today, even 
though Emerson, the chief of the band of idealists, has been 
dead not much more than three decades, and Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn, ‘‘the last of the Transcendentalists,’’ is still living 
a useful life in Concord; but just because that day does seem 
remote, we have acquired perspective, if not insight, and can 
readily conjure up a picture of the life of that period—of the 
saintly and oracular Emerson, leaving his company of ideal- 
ists in the library in order to confer with the woodman, con- 
fessing, ‘‘We must attend to these things as if they were 
real;’’ of the odd poct-naturalist at Walden, sunning himself 
and dreaming undescribed dreams, or taking the temperature 
of his beloved Musketaquid; of Bronson Alcott, latter-day 
Plato and Pythagoras, starving family and friends at Fruit- 
lands in the quest of a spiritual mode of life; of Margaret 
Fuller, self-appointed Goethe in petticoats—‘‘rich in friends, 
rich in experience, rich in culture,’’—holding her attenuated 
conversations on Greek mythology at twenty dollars for ten 
sessions. It is a charming dream-world to us of the Twentieth 
Century, the century of the World-war—pretty and ideal, 
like the world of the pastoral—and serves to refresh weary 
minds and weary souls. But to conceive it only thus is to 
misconeeive it, for to those who lived in it, it was intensely 
real,—a time when the drowse of tradition suddenly snapt 
and real life began, a time when horizons lifted and drew 
back and spread new visions to the view of enraptured men, 
a time when the infinite seemed about to incorporate itself 
in the finite as never before, a time of reform as well as of 
self-culture, when men leaned on their souls as did the Puri- 
tans of old, and passionately strove to make reason and the 
will of God prevail. 

It was in this environment, in its earlier aspect, that 
Thoreau found himself in his formative period. A sensitive 
nature in the receptive years could not but respond to the 
energy and aspiration everywhere surging round it; and, in- 
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deed, Thoreau may be said to have utilized everything in his 
environment. To nothing that was typical of Trancendental- 
ism was he indifferent—he opposed what he did not espouse. 
Despite his inferiority to Emerson in certain respects—and 
those perhaps the highest—he was the Transcendental type 
at its purest; for the greatness of Emerson is in the main 
universal—he transcended Transcendentalism—whereas Thor- 
eau is of Transcendentalism all compact. 

To determine with some precision what Thoreau derived 
from the movement, to ascertain what in general his spiritual 
and intellectual heritage was, we have only to go to his writ- 
ings, and there to seek answer to the questions: Who were 
the great minds, or the lesser minds, that he knew well 
enough to discuss? and what was it that he owed to those to 
whom he was largely indebted? It has too often been re- 
peated, on the flimsiest authority, that Thoreau was a kind 
of understudy of Emerson, that he was indebted to Emerson 
for everything from ideas to voice and earriage of the head. 
This assertion has been attacked by Thoreau’s champions 
with more zeal than evidence; but one need only glance at 
his early writings, such as the Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac (that ‘‘mine of quotations from good authors’’) 
and the first volume of the Journal (covering the formative 
years 20-30 in his life), to be convineed that his indebtedness 
to Emerson, however obvious it may be, can hardly be ae- 
cepted in so off-hand a manner, and even a critical reading 
of all his works, with special attention to these early writings, 
leaves one in some doubt as to what the primary influences on 
his work really were. Despite the ample material, one can- 
not be certain that Thoreau really discloses his sympathies 
and antipathies and indifferences, since failure to mention a 
writer, even in twenty volumes, does not indicate conclusively 
that the writer repels or bores, any more than frequent men- 
tion indicates conclusively that the writer attracts. But al- 
though one can hardly draw such inferences too carefully, 
most of them are fairly certain to be trustworthy. 
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Thoreau’s poet friend, Ellery Channing, in his amorphous 
biography, wrote a pleasant chapter on Thoreau’s reading, 
which contains a good deal of authentic information. He 
tells us, for instance, this: ‘‘ His reading was done with a pen 
in his hand: he made what he called ‘Fact-books, ’—citations 
which concerned his studies.’’ Thoreau reading with pen in 
hand is almost a scholarly picture; the luxurious modern 
reader, reclining on a bed of brown needles under a pine tree, 
in this day of out-of-doors reading, misconeeives Thoreau if 
he imagines himself to be imitating him. Again: ‘‘A good 
and sufficient academie and college training had made him a 
Latin and Greek scholar, with good knowledge of French, and 
some acquaintanee with Italian, Spanish, and German’’; ob- 
viously, there was no need—whatever the fact—of his re- 
ceiving his learning at second-hand, through Emerson. And 
again: ‘‘He had no favorites among the French and Germans 
and I do not recall a modern writer except Carlyle and Rus- 
kin whom he valued much.’’ Here we may profitably pause. 

It is perfectly obvious that no French writers meant much 
to Thoreau; with regard to German writers the facet is not 
quite so clear. German philosophy was unquestionably out- 
side the range of his interest, but what of Goethe? Thoreau 
himself confessed that he was ‘‘not much acquainted with 
the works of Goethe.’’ On the other hand, he advised a cor- 
respondent to read Goethe’s Autobiography ‘‘by all means,”’ 
contrasted Carlyle’s—stxle_with the lasting style of Goethe, 
and commented with approval on his air of truth. On the 
whole it is clear that by the time Carlyle’s fervid worship, 
becoming Emerson’s dutiful study, had passed to Thoreau, it 
had lost all its heat. Doubtless Thoreau, like Emerson, could 
not accept moral laxity in ‘‘such as he,’’ though I find no 
trace of this objection; in the Week his main objection ap- 
parently is that Goethe is too well-bred—lacks the savage 
element, the primitive virtu’s. 

In his reading in English literature of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the outstanding names are Wordsworth, 
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Coleridge, and Carlyle. In spite of the fact that Channing 
coupled Ruskin with Carlyle, it seems certain, on @ priort 
grounds, that Ruskin was not Thoreau’s man; and besides, 
Thoreau actually mentioned him rarely, and then always in 
a carping or disappointed mood. Coleridge, again, was less 
important to him than Carlyle. As for Wordsworth, the 
favorite poet of the Transcendentalists, I am inclined to think 
that Thoreau owed far more to him than has yet been recog- 
nized. 

Aside from the resemblances between the two in their view 
of nature, the persistency of Thoreau’s allusions to Words- 
worth is significant: ‘‘I have been too much with the world, 
as the poet might say;’’ ‘‘ Heaven lies about us, as in our in- 
faney’’—when music is heard; he is ‘‘reminded,’’ in a mo- 
ment of sudden receptivity, ‘‘of the way in which Words- 
worth so coldly speaks of some natural scenes or visions ‘ giv- 
ing him fpleasure;’”’ ‘‘ ‘For life is a forgetting,’ ete.’’— 
surely such remarks betoken a familiar acquaintance with 
“the poet.”’ Wordsworth he praises for his distinet vision, 
his simple truth and beauty, his simple Homeric health 
(which Carlyle lacks), his ‘‘unquestionable and persevering 
genius,’’ his ‘‘simple, epic country life in these days of con- 
fusion and turmoil.’’ On the other side, he declares that 
Wordsworth has ‘‘less simple pathos and feminine gentle- 
ness than Chaucer’’; in another mood, when gentleness was 
not at a premium, he ‘‘is too tame for the Chippeway—we 
want the Indian’s report of Nature.’’ What he owed to 
Wordsworth coincided, in general, with what he praised him 
for,—his sincerity, and health, and simplicity, perhaps the 
example of his country life; but to this we should add nearly 
the whole of Wordsworth’s feelings for nature, which is re- 
flected, in one way or another, throughout Thoreau’s writ- 
ings,—nature as a teacher, the idea of impassioned recollee- 
tion, the idea of ‘‘wise passiveness,’’ and so on. To be sure, 
Thoreau’s attitude toward nature would no doubt have been 
very much what it was even if he had never read a line of 
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Wordsworth’s poetry; but we may at least assume that 
Wordsworth accentuated certain of his attitudes and moods. 
Such passages as the following suggest a fundamental in- 
fluence: ‘‘Once I was part and parcel of Nature; now I am 
observant of her.’’ ‘‘Mem. Wordsworth’s observations on re- 
laxed attention.’’ A transient acquaintance with any phe- 
nomenon js not enough, he writes, ‘‘you must remember it 
and be reminded of it long afterward, while it lies remotely 
fair and elysian.’’ ‘‘I must receive my life as passively as 
the willow leaf that flutters over the brook. . . . I will 
yrait the breezes patiently, and grow as Nature shall de- 
termine.’’ If these be not echoes but original sound, they 
ring the more resolutely because another had uttered them be- 
fore. If Wordsworth did not instil in Thoreau the germs of 
new thought and feeling, he unquestionably is important as 
a reinforcing influence. 

In the ease of the remaining recent English writer, Car- 
lyle, the influence is still harder to determine. The difficulty 
is, of course, to ascertain what came to Thoreau directly. and 
what through Emerson, one of Carlyle’s earliest admirers and 
truest friends. Fortunately, virtually all of his writing on 
Carlyle occurs in one place,—his article on Thomas Carlyle 
and His Works, which he wrote in the first Walden year, and 
for which he had prepared himself, by reading and taking 
notes, in the formative vears 20-30. This article, a candid 
and able piece of critical writing, indicates with some defin- 
iteness the nature of Carlyle’s influence on him. How large 
an influence he was is expressed concisely in this sentence: 
‘He has been England to us,’’ and in this: ‘‘His writings 
are a gospel to the young of this generation.’’ How pene- 
trating an influence, is suggested by this: ‘‘merely reading 
. . . is not enough: you must almost have written these 
books yourself. Only he who [like Thoreau] has had the 
good fortune to read them in the nick of time, in the most 
perceptive and recipient season of life |20-30], can give any 
adequate account of them [such as the present article on 
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Thomas Carlyle and his works].’’ Yet this article fails to 
single out the great ideas that Carlyle extolled so passionate- 
ly. Much is said, and said aptly, of Carlyle’s moods, but hard- 
ly anything of his matter. Is it likely that Carlvle’s ideas 
were of little moment to Thoreau? Oddly enough, that is 
doubtless the case. For Carlyle’s themes, Thoreau cared lit- 
tle enough, for his ideas little more, at least in the form which 
Carlyle gave them; but for his style he cared a great deal. 
‘*The style,’’ he says, ‘‘is worth attending to, as one of the 
most important features of the man which we at this dis- 
tance can discern.’’ He attends to it liberally, discussing it 
directly in almost a fifth of the essay and indirectly in most 
of the rest. On the whole, his discussion is about as satis- 
factory a criticism of Carlyle’s style as has yet been written. 
He had studied Carlyle with an alert mind, that is clear,— 
he even ventures the remark, as Froude does later, that Car- 
lyle never wrote a single obscure line, or half line, and pres- 
ently bestows on him the ineffable compliment of likening his 
style to a New England landseape. ‘‘He has a style,’’ he 
says elsewhere in the essay, ‘‘which ean be imitated’’; and 
this we may take, I think, as unconscious confession. The 
Style of the whole essay suggests Carlyle. A single sentence 
will illustrate : 

“How, after all, he gets his living; what proportion of his daily 
bread he earns by day-labor or job-work with his pen, what he 
inherits, what steals——questions whose answers are so significant, 
and not to be omitted in his biography,—we, alas! are unable to 
answer here.” 


That somewhat choppy period is surely Carlylean. The 
abundance of punctuation in this article indicates, if nothing 
else does, imitation of Carlyle. I have amused myself by 
counting the number of punctuation marks per page in this 
essay and in some of Thoreau’s more typical writing (exam- 
ining in all perhaps six or eight pages); in the article on 
Carlyle the number is usually larger by a fourth. How much 
Thoreau’s work as a whole owes to Carlyle’s style is hard to 
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say. In one of his Journals he wrote in the margin ‘‘Car- 
lyleish.”” Though little of his work suggests Carlyle,—tor 
after all his style is preponderantly his own,—yet, as in the 
case of Wordsworth’s influence, we may safely assume, I 
think, that Carlyle intensified tendencies latent in Thoreau, 
made his pointed, concrete style more pointed, more concrete, 
and added something to the occasional grimness of his humor. 
So far as direct influence is concerned, doubtless Carlyle’s 
style is most important. His ‘‘gospel’’ reached him, one sus- 
pects, very largely through random suggestions from Emer- 
son in their walks and talks at Concord. 

There seems to be good reason for believing that, in gen- 
eral, what Thoreau received from Emerson he found in the 
man himself, rather than in his books. The whole question 
of Thoreau’s relation to Emerson is too complicated for dis- 
cussion in this paper. At least, however, we may safely say 
this: that, from the man and his books, especially the former, 
Thoreau received a great deal, including ‘‘philosophy’’ and 
literary interests. The wavering outlines of his philosophy 
tend to coincide with the wavering outlines of Emerson’s. 
Roughly, the same may be said of his literary interests. Those 
heroes or representative men who, in the flesh, were Europe 
itself to Emerson, he and Thoreau had doubtless discussed 
many a time, in the allusive Transcendental manner. His 
interest in Goethe, such as it was, very likely came from 
Emerson; and Emerson must have fortified, if he did not in- 
stil, a love of the older English poets, of the Classics, and 
of the Oriental religious books. 

In an interesting passage in the Week Thoreau remarks 
that to an American reader, ‘‘the comparatively recent liter- 
ature of Europe often appears partial and clannish; and not- 
withstanding the limited range of his own sympathies and 
studies, the European writer who presumes that he is speak- 
ing for the world is perceived by him to speak only for that 
corner of it which he inhabits.’’ A hasty reader will con- 
clude that this is provincialism scenting provincialism, but 
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it is not. For one thing, is it not true? Is not Goethe alone 
to be exempted from the charge of partiality and clannish- 
ness, and not all of him? It is highly creditable to Thoreau 
that, despite his own provincialism, he saw clearly the ‘‘ par- 
tiality,’’ the lack of universality, in most of our modern lit- 
erature, and accordingly browsed freely in the delectable 
fields of the older English poets, of the Classies, and of the 
Oriental religious books. In the passage from which I have 
just quoted, Thoreau goes on to deprecate the indifference of 
Europe to ‘‘the poets and philosophers of Persia or of India. 

Even Goethe wanted that universality of genius 
which would have appreciated the philosophy of India.’’ If 
we bear in mind the important distinction that cosmopolitan- 
ism has to do with quality perhaps more than with range of 
interest, there is no reason why we should not pronounce 
Thoreau’s reading cosmopolitan: it was cosmopolitan in 
range, if not in quality. That is not high praise, but it is 
praise. That Thoreau in all spent only a year of his life 
outside of the immediate neighborhood of Concord, does not 
in itself indicate provincialism. Concord, in Thoreau’s day, 
was the center of American culture; in it converged a verit- 
able multitude of influences. If we regard him as provincial, 
we must, I think, look elsewhere for evidence. At all events 
in the battle of the books, Thoreau, with something approach- 
ing universality (however naive that universality) shunned 
the moderns and sided with the ancients, even the ancient 
Hindoos. 

To Oriental literature, as has long been recognized, his debt 
was great. He immersed himself in that literature, espe- 
cially in the ‘‘vast and cosmogonal philosophy of the Bhag- 
vat-Geeta,’’ as in the bracing waters of a newly discovered 
ocean. In addition to the Bhagvat-Geeta, he read with par- 
ticular keenness the Vedas, the Vishnu Purana, the Institute 
of Menu. He liked to speak of the ‘‘Scriptures of the na- 
tions,’’—‘‘the collected Scriptures or Sacred Writings of the 
several nations, the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
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Hebrews, and others’’; these, he believed, ought to be printed 
together as the true Bible, ‘‘ which let the missionaries carry 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.’’ This project bade fair 
to be approximated by the Transcendental organ, the Dial, 
in which selections from these religious books were published 
serially, Thoreau himself making the selections. His praise 
of the Orientals (mainly, always, the Hindoos) may be 
summed up under two heads: Contemplation and Elevation. 
The Hindoo philosophers were of course well adapted to our 
New England period of plain living and high thinking. In- 
possible to the Calvinist, or to the deist of the eighteenth 
century, or to the typical Unitarian, they were bread of life 
to the Transcendentalists, and especially to Thoreau. His 
introspective and contemplative mind was naturally attracted 
by the Hindoos: ‘‘So many years and ages of the gods those 
Eastern sages sat contemplating Brahm, uttering in silence 
the mystic ‘Om,’ being absorbed into the essence of the Su- 
preme Being, never going out of themselves, but subsiding 
farther and deeper within’’; though they had, certainly, the 
defect of this virtue: ‘‘so infinitely wise, yet infinitely stag- 
nant’’ (and stagnation is death to a Transcendentalist). Their 
thought, again, was elevated: nowhere, says Thoreau, is the 
reader ‘‘raised into and sustained in a higher, purer, or rarer 
region of thought than in the Bhagvat-Geeta.’’ In connec- 
tion with this characteristic elevation might be mentioned 
their austerity, which has its obvious relation to certain 
stoical and ascetic instinets in Thoreau: ‘‘The very austerity 
of the Brahmans,’’ he says, ‘‘is tempting to the devotional 
soul, as a more refined pleasure.’’ In 1855, after Thoreau 
had long been familiar with many of the Eastern books, he 
received as a gift from his English friend Cholmondeley a 
collection of these books,—‘‘a royal gift,’’ as he described it, 
**in the shape of twenty-one distinct works (one in nine vol- 
umes,—forty-four volumes in all), almost exclusively relat- 
ing to ancient Hindoo literature, and scarcely one to be 
bought in Ameriea.’’ This delightful event must have con- 
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firmed him in his habit of ‘‘reeruiting’’ himself in this lit- 
erature of Contemplation and Elevation. The next year, on 
meeting Walt Whitman, who seemed to him ‘‘ wonderfully 
like the Orientals,’’ he asked whether he had read them. 
**No,’’ replied Whitman, ‘‘tell me about them;’’—an inei- 
dent which illustrates, among other things, the danger one 
encounters in attributing, not only any of Whitman’s but 
also any of Thoreau’s traits to the direct influence of ‘‘the 
Orientals.’’ Rather too much has been made of this influ- 
ence, as if every hint of a correspondence betokened borrow- 
ing. It is near the truth to say that Thoreau went to the re- 
ligious books of the East because of certain correspondences 
in him to Eastern modes of thought, than that these Eastern 
modes of thought produced correspondences in him. As he 
says himself, ‘‘like some other preachers, I have added my 
texts—derived from the Chinese and Hindoo scriptures— 
long after my discourse was written.”’ 

Far more important than Oriental literature, in the forma- 
tion of Thoreau’s mind and character, is his reading in what 
might be termed local history, the tradition of the environ- 
ment in which he lived. Though descended from Puritan 
ancestors through one parent only, Thoreau was as good a 
Puritan as any other Transcendentalist, Emerson included; 
indeed, I believe one would not be wide of the mark in as- 
serting that he was more a Puritan than was Emerson, de- 
spite the latter’s impressive ancestral relation with the stern, 
God-fearing men of the early colony. However that may be, 
his interest in the Puritan tradition is patent. Ardently 
devoted to the soil on which he was born, Thoreau dwelt on 
its past almost as eagerly as on its present. Aside from his 
interest in oral tradition, he read sympathetically in the lit- 
erature (nearly worthless as literature) that revealed the past 
of his Concord, his Massachusetts, his New England. The 
reading that he pursued in this field may be divided into 
three classes. 

The first class is composed of those books, many of them 
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written by the Pilgrim Fathers, that deal with the discovery, 
settlement, and early annals of Puritan New England. He 
knew such works as the following: The History of Plymouth 
Plantation, by William Bradford; The True Travels and Ob- 
servations of Captain John Smith; Good News from New 
England, by Edward Winslow; History of New England, by 
John Winthrop; Mourt’s Relation; New England’s Prospect, 
by William Wood; New English Canaan, by Thomas Mor- 
ton; Account of Two Voyages, by John Josselyn. Most of 
these mentioned are quoted frequently ; some, especially Wil- 
liam Wood, diseussed at length. He admired the probity of 
these men of action, their sense of character, their sense of 
life (‘‘the strong new soil speaks through them’’). In Cape 
Cod is an extended account, largely from Mourt, of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; the Journal contains frequent ref- 
erences to the Pilgrims; he apparently relished the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘a New England November in 1620”’ as it looked ‘‘to 
Bradford’s eyes,’’ for it occurs twice in the Journal,—once 
incorrectly, as if quoted from memory,—and is cited as a 
true vision of nature (not nature seen from ‘‘the gentlemanly 
windows of the country seat’’); everywhere in Thoreau’s 
writings we come face to face with the virile New England 
of that day, a New England now resurgent in the guise of 
Transcendentalism—even nature is seen, at times, with a 
Puritan imagination: ‘‘The trees stand with boughs downeast 
like pilgrims beaten by a storm, and the whole landscape 
wears a sombre aspect.’’ 

The second class of reading in ‘‘local history’’ to some 
extent overlaps the first,—histories of states and towns: the 
town history of Concord, of Dunstable, and the like. This 
kind of reading suggests an even more intense interest in the 
past of his environment: Thoreau was willing to wade 
through many a dull chapter, perhaps a whole volume, for 
the sake of a handful of picturesque or heroic incidents. 

Lastly, there is Thoreau’s extensive reading in the lore of 
the North American Indian and other savage peoples. Chan- 
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ning was much impressed with Thoreau’s unwonted perse- 
verance in ‘‘working up the Indian’’: ‘‘These books,’’ he 
wrote in his biography, ‘‘form a library by themselves. Ex- 
tracts from reliable authorities from De Bry to poor School- 
craft, with the early plates and maps accurately copied, and 
selections from travelers the world over. . . . With the 
Indian vocabularies he was familiar, and in his Maine ex- 
cursions tested his knowledge by all the werds he could get 
from the savages in puris naturalibus. . . . He read and 
translated the Jesuit relations of the first Canadian missions, 
containing ‘the commodities and discommodities’ of the In- 
dian life, such as the roasting of a fresh parson.’’ In a word, 
he probably studied the Indian as closely as he ever studied 
anything. He was familiar with the Indian tradition of New 
England, as he was with the Puritan. And there was a good 
deal of the Indian in his constitution, as there was of the 
Puritan. 

Channing thought that Thoreau’s taste in English litera- 
ture was ‘‘very exquisite.’’ With some exceptions it as- 
suredly was. While in college he browsed at will in English 
literature, which to him virtually meant English poetry, 
singling out as special kindred spirits the writers of Eliza- 
bethan England and of the earlier seventeenth century; and 
in 1843, while living with William Emerson at Staten Island, 
he utilized the library facilities of New York by extending 
his readings in this field. In the pre-Elizabethan period he 
had two boon companions, the Robin Hood ballads and 
Chaucer, delighting in their health (the morbidly plaintive 
note in modern literature, rising to a wail in this or that 
romantic poet, was his aversion). ‘‘Chaucer,’’ he writes, ‘may 
be regarded as in many respects the English Homer’’; he is 
fresh and young and natural; we admire him, too, for ‘‘his 
sturdy English wit,’’ though that marks his limits, for he 
‘*ig essentially humorous, as the loftiest genius never is.’’ 
Ossian might also be mentioned here, since Thoreau placed 
him in ‘‘that misty weather’’ of a pre-Chaucerian age. The 
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pseudo-grandeur of Ossian quite captured the romauticist 
in him. In general, however, it is fair to say that Thoreau 
came very near restricting himself, in his reading of Eng- 
lish literature, to the Elizabethan period and the early seven- 
teenth century. For the literature of the Romantic Move- 
ment and of the early Victorian age, as we have noted, he 
eared littie, and even less, perhaps, for the whole stretch from 
Dryden to Wordsworth, including such writers as Pope and 
Addison and Burke and Goldsmith, on whom his contempor- 
aries were mainly nourished. But in the lively faney and 
healthy imagination of the time of Shakespeare and of Her- 
bert he fairly revelled. Shakespeare himself ‘‘I fear he had 
never finished’’—so Channing betrays his friend; possibly 
Shakespeare had not so palpable a charm as some of his lesser 
coevals. Milton he valued, Channing reports, for his ele- 
gance; and adds, ‘‘Perhaps ‘Lycidas’ was his favorite short 
poem; at least I have heard it most often from his mouth.”’ 
He had read Daniel attentively, especially his Musophilus, 
and, aecording to Channing, repeated the following lines per- 
haps more often than any other (not, I take it, any other of 
Daniel’s, but any other, without restriction) : 


“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 


Quarles he enjoyed with a pure delight. In a letter to Em- 
erson in 1843, he wrote, ‘‘Quarles’s Divine Poems as wéil as 
Emblems are quite a discovery ;’’ and in writing to Mrs. Em- 
erson a month later he expressed his pleasure more fully— 
indeed, the paragraph on Quarles is half the letter: 


“T have been reading lately what of Quarles’s poetry I could get. 
He was a contemporary of Herbert, and a kindred spirit. I think 
you would like him. It is rare to find one who was so much of a 
poet and so little of an artist. He wrote long poems, almost epics 
for length, about Jonah, Esther, Job, Samson, and Solomon, inter- 
spersed with meditations after a quite original plan,—Shepherd’s 
Oracles, Comedies, Romances, Fancies, and Meditations,—the quin- 
tessence of meditation,—and Enchiridions of Meditation all divine,— 
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and what he calls his Morning Muse; besides prose works as curious 
as the rest. He was an unwearied Christian, and a reformer of 
some old school withal. Hopelessly quaint, as if he lived all alone 
and knew nobody but his wife, who appears to have reverenced him. 
He never doubts his genius; it is only he and his God in all the 
world. He used language sometimes as greatly as Shakespeare; and 
though there is not much straight grain in him, there is plenty 
of tough, crooked timber. In an age when Herbert is revived, 
Quarles surely ought not to be forgotten.” 


The quintessence of meditation with such sincerity and 
simple faith in following the inner leading, and everywhere 
a charming antiquarian flavor, formed a combination certain 
to captivate Thoreau. To tell of other favorites in a field in 
which all were good friends were needless. The following 
contrast, however, deserves mention: in the first volume of 
the Journal, whereas he comments on only Gray and Johnson 
and two or three others in the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his chosen period he concerns himself with this por- 
tentous list: Thomas Fuller, Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Aubrey, Raleigh, Herbert, Quarles, Carew, Drum- 
mond, Peele, Marlowe, Spenser, Sidney, Drayton, Giles Flet- 
cher, Daniel, Donne, Lovelace. That is certainly not the 
reading of a mere primitivist, or a misanthrope, or a rebe! 
against tradition. Channing’s word, ‘‘exquisite,’’ when ap- 
plied to Thoreau’s taste in English literature is perhaps not 
excessive. 

The last, and like the foregoing, one of the most important 
divisions of Thoreau’s reading, is the classics. Despite his 
insistent comment on Greek and Latin writers, despite his 
constant reading of Homer in particular, despite his transla- 
tions from classical authors and his paper on Persius in the 
Dial, little significance has been attached to this aspect of 
Thoreau’s intellectual and spiritual life. Yet it is surely of 
the highest significance. Thoreau without his classical back- 
ground would simply not have been Thoreau. Channing’s 
statement is this: ‘‘That he was familiar with the classics, 
and kept up the acquaintance, is shown by his translations 
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of Homer, Aeschylus, Pindar, Anacreon, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Cato, Columella, and other ancient writers. His Prometheus 
Unbound is said to have been reprinted and used as a ‘pony’ 
at Harvard; his version of the Seven Against Thebes may 
have disappeared. Homer and Virgil were his favorites, like 
the world’s.’’ Homer and Virgil, however, he hardly rated 
equally—Homer was, to Thoreau, by all odds the greatest of 
poets. He was the literary presiding genius at Walden: ‘‘I 
kept Homer’s Jliad on my table through the summer.’’ On 
account of his busy life at the pond (for however much he 
reflected and mused, he hardly ever wasted an hour), he 
‘looked at his page only now and then,’’ but yet, he says, 
‘**T sustained myself by the prospect of such reading in fu- 
ture.’’ The book is, however, full of echoes of the J/liad, 
usually in figurative applications. Homer he found bracing 
as morning air, and fresh and dewy as the water of Walden 
Pond. 


“It is enough,” he says, “if Homer but say the sun sets. He is 
as serene as nature, and we can hardly detect the euthusiasm 
of the bard. It is as if nature spoke. [What more could a poet 
of nature say?] He presents to us the simplest pictures of human 
life, so the child itself can understand them, and the man must 
not think twice to appreciate his naturalness.” “There are few 
books,” he adds, “which are fit to be remembered in our wisest 
hours, but the Iliad is brightest in the serenest days.” 


Homer and the other poets were his delight, but not Plato 
and the other philosophers. Emerson’s debt to Plato and the 
Platonists bulks ever larger as we study him more carefully: 
he was a New England Plato, though that caption will not 
contain all of him. But his friend, Thoreau, disliking abstract 
thought as much as Emerson relished it, probably had the 
vaguest conception of the Platonic philosophy (such as one 
might gather in talks with Emerson, and from English poets 
of the seventeenth century), and seareely knew Plato at all 
at first hand. ‘‘His Dialogues, which contain what was im- 
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mortal in him,’’ he says in Walden, ‘‘lie on the next shelf, 
and yet I never read them;’’ and Channing puts the matter 
even more sweepingly when he asserts, ‘‘I never knew him 
to say a good word for Plato.’’ Something of Plotinus and 
Jamblichus—‘‘the wise Jamblichus,’’ he calls him—he knew, 
and of Cudworth, whom he quotes more than once. But, as 
Channing says, ‘‘ Metaphysics was his adversion;’’ and more 
to his taste than even the poetic Plato and his followers, de- 
spite the influence of Emerson, were the ancient poets and 
dramatists—even the ‘‘farmers,’’ Cato and Varro and Col- 
umella. The classical authors of Thoreau’s first book, the 
Week, are Anacreon, Aristotle, Hesiod, Homer, Jamblichus, 
Ovid, Persius, Pindar, Plutarch, Pythagoras, Simonides, So- 
phocles, Varro, and Virgil. The ancient classics, he insists in 
Walden, must be read in the original. While Emerson gen- 
erously advises the use of translations, and declares he would 
as soon swim across Charles River when going to Boston as 
read his books in the original language when translations 
exist, Thoreau pronounces with more than Emersonian ora- 
cularness, ‘‘it is remarkable that no transcript of them has 
ever been made into any modern tongue, unless our civiliza- 
tion itself may be regarded as such a transcript.’ No doubt 
both of these assertions suffer from the Transcendental su- 
perlative; but aside from the probability that Thoreau’s is 
nearer the truth than Emerson’s, his is also, more than Em- 
erson’s, the utterance of one who loved dearly and venerated 
the classics, and who had a fair understanding of the antique 
symmetry. The classics went far toward making Thoreau 
what he was. In his complex constitution, the humanistic 
ideal was an important factor. It is true that the Homer 
read by a decadent romanticist is a debased Homer, as is the 
Homer of the pseudo-classicist. Mere devotion to classical 
literature is not in itself a virtue, nor the sign of favorable 
influence. But Thoreau, owing mainly to the Puritan strain 
in him, was well fitted to put to noble use the humanistic ideal. 
It affected favorably, not only his literary art, but also his 
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whole view of life—his attitude toward nature and toward 
society. 

Some conception of the relative importance of the various 
divisions of Thoreau’s reading may be had through an exam- 
ination of the poetical quotations in the Week, (a list of 
those successfully traced may be extracted from the ap- 
pendix). Of classical authors, Homer is quoted six times, 
Virgil and Pindar each four times, and Ovid twice; of early 
English, ballads six times, Chaucer four times, and Gower 
twice; of Elizabethan and seventeenth century, Quarles 
eight, Daniel six, Spenser five, Marlowe and Donne three 
each, Charles Cotton, Herbert, Habington, Shakespeare, and 
Giles Fletcher twice each; of later English and American, 
Emerson six times, Ellery Channing five, and Tennyson three. 
Although this list includes only poets, it indicates afresh 
Thoreau’s predilection for the classics and for the English 
literature of the Elizabethan age and the age immediately 
following; to complete the record, we should need to add the 
‘*loeal history’’ reading, especially in New England Puritan 
writers, the religious books of the Orient, and one or two 
modern writers such as Wordsworth and Carlyle. Which of 
these is most important is by no means easy to determine; 
they are all essential, so much is certain, and perhaps that is 
enough. 

There were serious gaps in Thoreau’s reading; his was, as 
Channing puts it, ‘‘a very uncompleted reading.’’ That large 
and far from negligible department of literary expression 
which he designated as ‘‘fiction,’’ meaning novels, prose tales, 
and the like, he shunned as steadfastly as any of those be- 
nighted Puritans of old whose traits he had absorbed from 
the air, if not from their blood. ‘‘I never read a novel, they 
have so little real life and thought in them.’’ Again, he 
made too slight use of that ‘‘good knowledge of French”’ 
which he had; and his ‘‘some acquaintance with Italian, 
Spanish, and German’’ was never fostered to anything ap- 
proaching a state of intimacy but remained little more than 
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a bowing acquaintance. Goethe, for instance, if Thoreau had 
really assimilated his teachings, would have enlarged his per- 
sonality, and his outlook on the civilization of modern times, 
though the gain in centrality might have been in part offset 
by a loss in eecentricity, in that wild-apple flavor that many 
readers of Thoreau value above all else in him. Another 
gap, which has already been noted, is the literature of 
eighteenth century England, ineluding such names as Burke 
and Swift and Dr. Johnson, who surely deserved a better 
hearing than Thoreau gave them. Actually, this gap was 
still wider; in the entire long procession from Dryden to 
Matthew Arnold, Thoreau had but a handful of friends. 

The gaps are veritable abysses, it is true; but as much may 
be said of the reading, even of the culture, of most men of 
genius. On the other hand, the range and thoroughness of 
Thoreau’s acquaintance with literature, all the way from the 
Bhagvat-Geeta to Sartor Resartus, are not to be tacitly depre- 
eated, as they have been in the past. He read much and well. 
**Books,’’ he says, ‘‘must be read as deliberately and reserv- 
edly as they were written ;’’ and this describes his own habit. 
What he absorbed unconsciously from his Transcendental 
environment, he supplemented through the books that chance 
—and Emerson—brought to him, freely inviting influence. 
It was one of his first principles that we should act out what 
we have read—should not let the feeling or thought lie passive 
and then languish, but rise and act. What he read, Thoreau 
became. 

But no man ean be explained in terms of his reading. Per- 
haps it is less true to say that Thoreau became what he read, 
than to say that his reading indicated what he was. There 
was in him, as there is in every man, a personal element that 
was inborn, that determined largely the direction and degree 
of growth, that helped him to choose his books and his friends, 
that, probably more than anything else, made him what he 
became. An attempt to investigate this personal element 
would of course bring us, if we pressed on urgently, to bio- 
logical factors that are shrouded in mystery. 
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CALIFORNIA AS THE CAUSE OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR 


By EvuGene C. BARKER 


In The Nation of April 27, 1916, Mr. R. W. Kelsey, of 
Haverford College, expressed his approval of a very com- 
mendable editorial that appeared in the issue of March 30, 
urging patient and sympathetic judgment of the Mexican 
people, ‘‘who still remember 1846.”’ 


It might be worth while in this connection to add [says Mr. 
Kelsey] that the people of the United States have hardly known 
until recently what happened in 1846. At that time we, most of us 
at any rate, were as much deceived as to the real cause of the 
war with Mexico as the masses of the German people are as to the 
cause of the present European war. 

When President Polk wrote his war message in 1846 he informed 
Congress and the American people that ‘Mexico has’ passed the 
boundary of the United States, has invaded our territory, and 
shed American blood upon the American soil.” 

What we know today puts another face on the situation. We 
know that Polk, at the opening of his Administration, was de- 
termined to get California away from Mexico. He employed the 
United States Consul in California, who, as Consul, worked under 
the official sanction and protection of the Mexican Government, to 
foment secretly an agitation that was designed to resulc in the 
separation of California from Mexico and union with the United 
States. He tried simultaneously to buy California, and when Mexico 
refused even to listen to such a proposal he and his Cabinet decided 
on war before they knew that any American soldiers had been 
killed. When the soldiers were killed it was on a strip of dis- 
puted territory to which Mexico had a far better claim than did 
the United States. The Mexican soldiers were attempting to protect 
the soil of Mexico from invasion. 

In the opinion of most American historians the Mexican War 
was a war of aggression pure and simple. In the humble opinion 
of the present writer, it was the most infamous piece of “paper 
scrapping” that could be charged against the United States until 
Roosevelt “took Panama.” 
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These views seem to ignore important elements in the 
historical background of the Mexican War. Substantially 
Mr. Kelsey’s indictment is, that not until recently have the 
American people known the real object of the war; that it 
was waged for the purpose of conquering California; that, 
on the one hand, President Polk tried to buy California 
through the Slidell mission, while, on the other, he employed 
the United States consul at Monterey to further that end by 
stirring up a revolution; that the cause which the President 
assigned in his war message was not the one which two days 
before he was ready to allege to Congress; that most Ameri- 
can historians believe ‘‘the Mexican War was a war of ag- 
gression pure and simple;’’ and that in his opinion it was 
an ‘‘infamous piece of ‘paper scrapping.’ ”’ 

To me it seems that those who hold Mr. Kelsey’s view do 
not yet know the object of the war, although they who avail 
themselves of the careful work of the late Professor Gar- 
rison, Professor E. D. Adams, Mr. George Lockhart Rives, 
and Dr. Justin H. Smith, and make discriminating use of 
that of Mr. Jesse S. Reeves, and of Mr. Kelsey himsell.* 
may form a very just opinion of the matter. That Polk pro- 
voked the war for the purpose of seizing California is, I 


*George Pierce Garrison, Westward Extension. The American 
Nation. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1906. 

Ephraim D. Adams, “English Interest in the Annexation of Cali- 
fornia,” in American Historical Review, XIV, 744-763. 1909. 

George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Merico, 1821-1848. 
2 vols. New York: Scribners. 1913. 

Justin H. Smith, The ‘Annexation of Teras. New York: Baker 
& Taylor Company. 1911. Also “The Biglow Papers as an argu- 
ment against the Mexican War,” in Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, XLV, 602-610, and “Great Britain and Our War of 
1846-8,” in Ibid., XLVII, 451-462. 

Jesse S. Reeves, American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1907. 

R. W. Kelsey, The United States Consulate in California, Publi- 
cations of the Academy of Pacific Coast History, Vol. I, No. 5. 
Berkeley: The University of California. 1910. 
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think, disproved by both logic and fact. In his reference to 
Larkin’s instructions to cultivate the Californians and assure 
them of the support of the United States in case of seces- 
sion, from Mexico, Mr. Kelsey ignores, no doubt for the sake 
of brevity, for this is a phase of the subject to which he has 
made some contribution, what Polk had every reason to be- 
lieve was the attitude of Great Britain toward California. 
If most American historians think the war was ‘‘purely 
and simply’’ aggressive, I venture to believe that it is because 
their busy occupation in other fields has prevented many of 
them from making an independent investigation of the sub- 
ject—that, and the tenacity of the traditional view popular- 
ized by the Biglow Papers, recently pilloried so ruthlessly 
by Dr. Smith. The infamous crime of ‘‘paper scrapping’’ 
has a large vagueness in this connection, and until I am 
better informed of Mr. Kelsey’s meaning I shall not venture 
an opinion concerning it. 

In history no less than in life motives are hard to determ- 
ine. In his soul Polk may have intrigued as shamelessly as 
Mr. Kelsey thinks, but I do not believe that the known facts 
warrant that conclusicn. The facts, as briefly as possible, 
are these: Before Polk’s inauguration Congress had passed a 
joint resolution and President Tyler had dispatched an envoy 
to offer annexation to Texas. Mexico had more than once 
warned the United States that it would consider the annexa- 
tion of Texas an act of war. The Mexican minister now with- 
drew from the United States and our minister was requested 
to depart from Mexico; the Mexican congress increased the 
army and the Mexican president publicly recommended a 
declaration of war as soon as annexation was definitely known 
to be accomplished. (One may in this feel the most sincere 
sympathy for Mexico without forgetting for a moment that 
Texas was in truth independent, that President Wilson had 
not yet introduced the practice of scrutinizing the morality of 
insurgents, that Mexico could never by the remotest possibility 
have reconquered the province, and that so far as law and 
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fact were concerned there was no reason why the United 
States should not annex it.) Also before Polk’s inauguration, 
citizens of the United States had suffered personal and pecu- 
niary damages in Mexico which they estimated at a little less 
than twelve million dollars. With quite oriental facility Mex- 
ico had evaded consideration of these claims until 1840, 
though the United States had been urging settlement since 
1825, in the administration of John Quincey Adams. During 
1840-41 some of the claims were allowed by arbitration, others 
were rejected, and still others remained unconsidered for lack 
of time. A subsequent convention in 1843 for arbitration of 
the remaining claims was defeated by the amendments of the 
United States Senate, and in the meanwhile Mexico defaulted 
in the payment of the claims already allowed. This was the 
situation in 1845. Claimants had undoubtedly padded their 
accounts enormously, but not more so, says Mr. Rives,+ who 
knows whereof he speaks, than is usual when claims are ad- 
vanced through diplomatic channels. Remember that in 1835 
President Jackson was applauded for compelling France to 
pay similar claims almost at the point of the bayonet; that 
France had begun a war with Mexico for the same purpose 
in 1838; that Napoleon III made a like state of affairs a pre- 
text for the inauguration of the Maximilian incident; and 
that in our day Latin American states have not been strangers 
to such methods of collection. A third fact to be remembered 
is that Texas had by statute declared its boundary to be the 
Rio Grande from mouth to source and thence to the 42d par- 
allel. As Mr. Kelsey says, historical geography furnished no 
authority for such a declaration, and, because members of 
Congress could not see sufficient justification for it, the joint 
resolution provided that the Texan boundary should be a sub- 


+United States and Mevico, 1821-1848, I, 431. Clayton Charles 
Kohl has published a doctoral dissertation on the Claims as a 
Cause of the Mexican War. New York University. 1914. Kohl 
thinks that the claims were a sufficient cause for war, but that 
they were not the cause. 
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ject for negotiation between the United States and Mexico. 
A fourth group of facts has to do with the situation in Cali- 
fornia. Practically, California had been independent of Mex- 
ico since 1836. Well informed observers on the ground 
agreed that a declaration of independence was to be expected 
at any time after 1842. In that year Richard Pakenham, 
British Minister at Mexico, appointed James Forbes to be 
vice-consul at Monterey. Both Pakenham and Forbes favored 
British interference in California. In September, 1844, 
Forbes wrote that a delegation of Californians had ap- 
proached him to learn whether, in the event of a declaration 
of independence, they could rely on British support. Forbes 
submitted the question to his government and begged author- 
ity to give the desired assurance. During all this period 
England, as well as the United States, had a naval squadron 
on the Pacific. All this knowledge Polk had—that California 
was on the verge of independence, that local British officials 
favored establishing a protectorate, and that the British fleet 
had some sort of contingent instructions concerning Califor- 
nia. He could not know, as we now know through the re- 
searches of Professor Adams and Mr. Rives, that Lord Aber- 
deen declined to interfere in California. A fifth point is 
freely conceded—that Polk wanted California. 

We are now in a position to judge Polk’s actions, and to 
some extent, I believe, his motives. The United States had a 
just grievance against Mexico in the neglected claims, an old 
sore. Mexico had a more recent grievance against the United 
States in the annexation of Texas, the culmination, as it felt, 
of a long series of wrongs in connection with that territory. 
The Mexican government had no anxiety on the score of the 
claims, but was willing to discuss Texas, and agreed to re- 
veive a commission for that purpose. Polk understood this 
to mean (a reasonable mistake) that Mexico would treat for 
the settlement of all matters in dispute—the claims as well 
as the boundary of Texas. At the same time he hoped that he 
might be able to buy California. On November 8, 1845, the 
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cabinet approved the instructions which John Slidell, who 
had previously been selected for the mission, was to carry to 
Mexico. He was allowed four alternatives, but we need con- 
sider only the two extremes: (1) Polk preferred a settle- 
ment which would give the United States a boundary from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to El Paso and thence to the 
Gulf of California and the Pacific. For this and a right of 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, he was willing to 
assume the claims and pay Mexico forty million dollars. (2) 
At the least, he would accept the Texan statutory boundary 
and assume the claims. Mr. Jesse S. Reeves, who, I believe, 
is the original protagonist of California as the cause of the 
Mexican War, does not consider this feature of Slidell’s in- 
structions, which seems to me to prove pretty conclusively 
that Polk was not ready to go to war to get California.t 

Let us now turn to Larkin’s instructions. Thomas Larkin 
was American consul at Monterey, and on October 17, 1845, 
the secretary of state, James Buchanan, replied to a letter in 
which he had reported the strong probability of an early 
declaration of independence, and the attitude of the local 
British officials toward California. He believed the situation 
to be critical, and so represented it. Buchanan told him, 
speaking for Polk of course, that the United States could not 
take any part in a contest between Mexico and California, but 
‘‘should California assert and maintain her independence, we 
shall render her all the kind offices in our power as a sister 
Republic,’’ and at all events, Larkin was to ‘‘exert the great- 
est vigilance in discovering and defeating -any attempts which 
may be made by foreign governments to acquire control over 
that country.’’ Continuing, Buchanan said: 


Whilst the President will make no effort and use no influence 
to induce California to become one of the free and independent 
States of this Union, yet if the People should desire to unite their 





tSee his Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk. 276. Slidell’s instruc- 
tions are in Senate Document No. 52, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 72-80. 
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destiny with ours, they would be received as brethren, whenever 
this can be done, without affording Mexico just cause of complaint. 
Their true policy, for the present, in regard to this question, is 
to let events take their course, unless an attempt should be made 
to transfer them, without their consent, either to Great Britain 
or France. This they ought to resist by all the means in their 
power as ruinous to their best interests and destructive of their 
freedom and independence.§ 


It is obvious enough that with leading Californians who 
were already looking for allies with a view to declaring inde- 
pendence Larkin could use this effectively ‘‘to foment se- 
eretly an agitation . . . designed to result in the separation 
of California from Mexico and union with the United States.’’ 
Possibly Polk meant that he should so use it, but aside from 
interpretation, the plain terms of the letter were, it seems to 
me, warranted by what the President knew of the local situa- 
tion and what he did not know of the intentions of the Brit- 
ish government. What would an idealist have President Wil- 
son do if he knew that Sonora, Sinaloa, and Tepic were con- 
templating independence and making overtures to Japan for 
assistance ? 

One further question, was there a connection between the 
Larkin instructions and Slidell’s authority to buy Califor- 
nia? lLarkin’s instructions were issued October 17; Slidell’s 
on November 8. Believing that all preliminaries had been 
arranged and occasion for delay removed, Polk might rea- 
sonably have expected Slidell to get into negotiation early in 
December, 1845. Under most favorabie conditions Larkin 
could not receive his instructions before the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1846,—actually he did not receive them until April 
17,—and unless he should work with remarkable celerity he 
could hardly have been expected to get a revolution started 
in time to influence Slidell’s negotiations. 

It is quite likely, on the other hand, that General Taylor’s 
march toward the Rio Grande, ordered January 13, after 


§Larkin’s instructions are in Kelsey, as cited, 100-103. 
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Slidell had reported the refusal of the Mexican government 
to receive him, was expected to have a favorable influence on 
Slidell’s mission; but was this designed to provoke Mexico 
to war in order that we might seize California? The facts 
do not seem to establish that. We know that Slidell was 
authorized to assume the claims in return for the Texan 
boundary; and as for California, there was every indication 
that it was on the eve of independence, in which event Polk 
might trust to time, and immigration for the extension of 
American influence there, as in Oregon. 

I have not proved Mr. Kelsey’s criticisms of the American 
administration unfounded—in the present state of our knowl- 
edge that cannot be done—but I trust that I have shown that 
they are far from established. Perhaps Mr. MeCormae with 
his forthcoming biography of Polk and Mr. Justin Smith with 
his minute labors on the Mexican War may shortly settle 
these various questions. 

Why, then, came the war? It may be reasonably explained 
on the ground that Polk was a man of decision who con- 
fined his writing exercises principally to his very remarkable 
diary. Mexico would not settle the claims and would con- 
tinue to bluster about the annexation of Texas. It seemed 
obvious to the President and his cabinet that war was the 
only means of forcing the Mexicans to stop their evasions 
and face facts. The claims had been in agitation for twenty 
years; a year hed been consumed in trying to get into nego- 
tiation concerning Texas. That Polk changed his war mes- 
sage on May 11 and substituted the attack on Taylor’s troops 
for non-settlement of the claims as a cause of war proves 
nothing as to the object or the justice and necessity of the war. 

The argument that the troops were sent to the Rio Grande 
to provoke a war cannot be sustained. In the face of Mexi- 
co’s solemn threats concerning the annexation of Texas, any 
prudent executive would have ordered troops to Texas in 
1845. Their further movement to the Rio Grande was prob- 
ably, as I have said, in the hope of inducing the Mexican 
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government to receive Slidell—but remember that California 
was not a sine qua non of Slidell’s mission. 

It is little short of calamitous that almost from the begin- 
ning of Spanish American independence our relations with 
Mexico have been criticised and misinterpreted by our own 
free speaking, partisan, ill-informed, and sentimental citi- 
zens. Mexicans read their outpourings, which the United 
States and England alone of all nations in the world would 
tolerate, and naturally conclude that since our own people 
blush with shame at Uncle Sam’s shabby tricks, he must be 
very bad indeed, quite all that they believe him. The fact is 
that Mexico has always taken advantage of her weakness 
and our forbearance to bully us. We reached the limit of 
endurance in 1846 and spanked her. Few who are informed 
of present conditions doubt that she is spoiling for a repeti- 
tion of the treatment. 





THE POETRY OF A. E. 


By A.Bert E. TROMBLY 


Sinee we are concerned here only with the poetry of A. E., 
we shall not deviate to dwell on the varied accomplishments 
of Mr. George W. Russell as playwright, painter, art critic, 
writer of prose tracts, organizer, and leader. That he has 
chosen to publish his poems as the work of A. E. is sufficient 
reason why we should let alone Mr. Russell and think only 
of A. E. And that those two letters have a symbolical mean- 
ing is highly probable, if it be only that they forecast the 
symbolism of A. E.’s poems. And there is an impersonal 
quality about these poems which makes the choice of the 
A. E. signature particularly fitting. The poet is merely a 
human voice interpreting the truth; one of those of whom 
Emerson says: ‘‘Thankfully they accept it everywhere, and 
do not label or stamp it with any man’s name.’’ 

A. E.’s first volume of poems was published in Dublin in 
1893, with the title Homeward, Songs by the Way. In the 
following year an American edition of it was issued by 
Thomas B. Mosher. It seems to have been well received, for 
in 1895 Mr. Mosher brought out a second edition. In 1897 
Earth Breath was published in London; and in 1904 came 
The Divine Vision. In 1913 A. E. gave us his Collected 
Poems, which was reprinted in 1915. Al! but about ten of 
the poems which originally appeared in Homeward, Songs by 
the Way, Earth Breath, and The Divine Vision have been 
ineuded in the Collected Poems, together with some twenty 
new poems. Since, in this final edition, A. E. gives us ‘‘ what 
poetry of mine I would wish my friends to read,’’ it is only 
fair that the Collected Poems be the basis of our criticism. 

When I first read A. E., I thought that it would be easy to 
classify his work as poems of love, meditative poems, de- 
scriptive poems, ete.; but now after many readings, and 
A. E. is well worth re-reading, I have been impressed by the 
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oneness of theme that pervades the entire book—and that 
theme is the Spirit. Take the poems that might be classed as 
love lyrics, for example, and you will find, not the expression 
of a voluptuous love, but rather something like this: 


“I did not deem it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand, 

As in a dream thy soul to greet 
Across wide leagues of land.” 


Or, again, take a poem of which the subject is an answer to 
those who accuse the poet of not being Irish because he does 
not follow Irish traditions, and you will find it closing with 
these admirable verses: 


“No blazoned banner we unfeld— 

One charge alone we give to youth, 
Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth.” 


It is true that A. E. makes use of Irish legend and land- 
seape as background, but only as background. As I have said 
before, he is the interpreter, the priest, who reveals to us the 
mystic truths which he has experienced; and landscape and 
legend are but stepping stones which hclp him to see and 
express these ‘‘vast eternal things’’ with which he is forever 
eoncerned. Here, for example, is the poet’s characteristic 
method of proceeding from background to theme: 


“The lights shone down the street 
In the long blue close of day: 

A boy’s heart beat sweet, sweet, 
As it flowered in its dreamy clay. 
Beyond the dazzling throng 

And above the towers of men 

The stars made him long, long, 
To return to their light again.” 
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He warns us: 


“Oh, be not led away 

Lured by the color of the sun-rich day. 
The gay romance of song 

Unto the spirit life doth not belong.” 


and wishes that it be: 


oe 





thine to win 

Rare vistas of white light, 

Half-parted lips through which the Infinite 
Murmurs its ancient story.” 


Earthly things are but symbols of the divine, he tells us: 


“We rise, but by the symbol charioted 

Through loved things rising up to Love’s own ways: 
By these the soul unto the vast has wings 

And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things.” 


This doubtless explains why the poet does not regard physical 
nature as a sufficient theme for his poems. 

A. E. is profoundly a mystic. We are dethroned gods, he 
tells us, condemned to our ‘‘night in time,’’ that is, earthly 
existence, but capable, if we will, of regaining our lost heights. 
Incarnation, we may regard as an opportunity for strength- 
ening our souls and making them worthy of union with the 
great Oversoul. The carnal will must yield to that of the 
spirit; and we must forsake the beautiful object for Beauty, 
and the beloved one for Love. 


“Keep the secret sense celestial 
Of the starry birth; 

Though about you call the bestial 
Voices of the earth. 

* * * * x * 
If a thousand ages since 

Hurled us from the throne: 

Then a thousand ages wins 

Back again our own.” 
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This insistence on the fact that man is primarily spirit is 
sounded again and again, as for example in the prefatory 
note to Homeward, Songs by the Way: 

‘‘T moved among men and places and in living I learned 
the truth at last. I know I am a spirit, and that I went forth 
in old time from the self-ancestral to labours yet unaccom- 
plished; but filled ever and again with home-sickness I made 
these songs by the way.’’ 

And since we are dethroned deities, ‘‘God’’ is only ‘‘a 
big, kind brother’’ and ‘‘an elder brother dear.’’ It is 
through pain, through our incarnations that we approach 
Him again, and hence the angels, who have never known 
incarnation and pain, are further removed from Him than 
are men. And if only we look about we can see God through 
the symbols which he has placed around us. And if this 
vision which comes to us in glimpses were to become per- 
petual we should all become ‘‘burning seraphim.’’ However 
lowly our earthly life, we are still princes of heaven. 


“And the restless ploughman pauses, 
Turns and, wondering, 
Deep beneath his rustic habit 
Finds himself a king.” 

And even: 


“ce 





the homespun cannot hide 
Kinship with a race divine.” 


Nowhere, it seems to me, has A. E. better expressed his 
doctrine of our condition past, present, and future, than in 
the superb poem called ‘‘The Twilight of Earth.’’ Earth 
is a barren seeming place, whose glory we think past, but 
which, if we will, we can still utilize in reascending our 
thrones. il 

“The wonder of the world is o’er: 
The magic from the sea is gone; 
There is no unimagined shore, 
No islet yet to venture on. 
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*The Sacred Hazel is the Celtic tree of life. 
of Knowledge give wisdom and inspiration. 
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The Sacred Hazel’s blooms are shed,* 
The Nuts of Knowledge harvested. 
“Oh, what is worth this lore of age 
If time shall never bring us back 
Our battle with the gods to wage 
Reeling along the starry track. 
The battle rapture here goes by 


In warring upon things that die. 
* * 7 a oe * 


“We dwindle down beneath the skies, 
And from ourselves we pass away: 

The paradise of memories 

Grows ever fainter day by day. 

The shepherd stars have shrunk within, 
The world’s great night will soon begin. 


“Will no one, ere it is too late, 
Ere fades the last memorial gleam, 
Recall for us our earlier state? 
For nothing but so vast a dream 
That it would scale the steeps of air 
Could rouse us from so vast despair. 


“The power is ours to make or mar 

Our fate as on the earliest morn, 

The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 

Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 
Forget how we imagined light. 


“Not yet are fixed the prison bars; 
The hidden light the spirit owns 
If blown to flame would dim the stars 


And they who rule them from their thrones: 


And the proud sceptred spirits thence 
Would bow to pay us reverence. 


“Oh, while the glory sinks within 
Let us not wait on earth behind, 
But follow where it flies, and win 
The glow again, and we may find 
Beyond the Gateways of the Day 
Dominion and ancestral sway.” 


Its fruit the Nuts 
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The mysticism of A. E. is close akin to that of India, and 
was unquestionably influenced by the reading of Hindu 
poetry and philosophy. His Oversoul, God, and the Mighty 
Mother are easily enough identified with the Hindu Brahma. 
The Hindu says, ‘‘I am Brahma;’’ A, E, says, ‘‘I am one 
with the Mighty Mother,’’ ‘‘I am one with the Gods.’’ Both 
maintain the doctrine of reincarnation and the belief that life 
on earth is but a rung in the ladder which leads to ultimate 
Happiness—union and identity with God. 

There is considerable similarity between the poems of 
A. E. and certain of the writings of Emerson and Words- 
worth. All three were imbued with the doctrines of Plato; 
and Emerson and A. E., at least, have drunk at the springs 
of Hindu learning. It will be interesting, therefore, to com- 
pare A. E. first with Emerson and then with Wordsworth; 
and this can best be done by pointing out passages in A. E.’s 
poems which are parallel to some in the works of the other 
two writers. I am not trying to show that Emerson and 
Wordsworth influenced A. E., but rather that all three drew 
inspiration from a common store, held similar ideas, and 
often expressed them in parallel ways. 

Emerson, the mystic, finds the learned: clans an impedi- 
ment to his direct communion with God, 


“For what are they all in their high conceit 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 





And A. E., the mystic, says: 


“Oh, at the eagle’s height 

To lie i’ the sweet of the sun 
While veil after veil takes flight 
And God and the world are one.” 


Se Ne 


And elsewhere he speaks of ‘‘the dark churches where the 
blind mislead the blind.’’ 

Emerson tells us of the Oversoul that it is that, ‘‘within 
which every man’s particular being is contained and made 
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one with all other.’’ And further: ‘‘We see the world 

piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but 

the whole, of which these are the shining parts, is the soul.’’ 
And A, E. says: 


“And earth and air and wave and fire 
In awe and breathless silence stood; 
For One who passed into their choir 
Linked them in mystic brotherhood.” 


Or he may choose to put it in this way: 


“And one thing after another 
Was whispered out of the air, 
How God was a big, kind brother 
Whose home is in everywhere.” 


‘*Before the great revelations of the soul, Time, Space, and 
Nature shrink away,’’ says Emerson. Or: ‘‘The emphasis 
of facts and persons to my soul has nothing to do with time.”’ 

And A. E. says: 


“What to you are bolts and bars 
Are to me the arms that guide 
To the freedom of the stars, 
Where my golden kinsmen bide.” 


In another poem we have: 


“You and I for all his vaunted width 
Know the giant space is but a myth; 
Over miles and miles of pure deceit 
You and I have found our lips can meet.” 


The soul is alone abiding, for as Emerson tells us: ‘‘The 
landscapes, the figures, Boston, London, are facts as fugitive 
as any institution past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and 
so is society, and so is the world;’’ and A. E. has found that: 


“Babylon has taken wings 
While we are in the calm and proud procession of eternal things.” 
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Again of the Oversoul, Emerson says: ‘‘Yet I desire, 
even by profane words, if sacred I may not use, to indicate 
the heaven of this deity, and to report what hints I have col- 
lected of the transcendent simplicity and energy of the High- 
est Law.’’ And A. E. says: 


“When the deep star-chant of the seraphs I hear in the mystical 
airs, 

May I capture one tone of their joy for the sad ones discrowned 
in the night.” 


And in another poem: 


“When twilight over the mountains fluttered, 

And night with its starry millions came, 

I too had dreams: the songs I have uttered 

Come from this heart that was touched with flame.” 


To find Wordsworth akin to A. E. we need only look to 
the former’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality.’’ And the reason 
for the kinship is not far to seek. I have spoken before of 
A. E.’s Platonism; and as to Wordsworth’s, it never found 
better and fuller expression than in his famous ode. Let us, 
therefore, put side by side passages from the two poets, which 
resemble and suggest one another. 

Now Wordsworth: 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 


* * a” * * + * 
From God, who is our home.” 

Now A. E.: 
“Only from dream to dream our spirits pass.” 


And again: 


“Thy tender kiss hath memory we are kings 
For all our wanderings.” 
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Wordsworth says of the child: 


“Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling half our lives to find.” 


And A, E.: 


“We are pools whose depths are told; 
You are like a mystic fountain, 
Issuing ever pure and cold 

From the hollows of the mountain. 


“We are men by anguish taught 
To distinguish false from true; 
Higher wisdom we have not; 
But a joy within guides you.” 


Wordsworth again to the child: 
“Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight” 


And A. E.: 


“Giant child on you await 
All the hopes and fears of men.” 


Lastly from Wordsworth let us take: 


“Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can. in a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


And from A. E. this passage in which he describes his feel- 
ing on looking into the face of an Irish girl: 
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“And dreaming of the sorrow on this face 
We grow of lordlier race, 

Could shake the rooted ramparts of the hills 
To shield her from all ills, 

And through a deep adoring pity won 

Grow what we dream upon.” 


It is a remarkable, and doubtless significant, fact that fully 
one-third of A. E.’s poems have a twilight or night setting. 
Can it be that the poet, who characterizes life as ‘‘the grey 
dusk of our days,’’ finds the evening particularly suggestive 
of this life of ours? Or is it merely that night is perforce 
his time of meditation, since day must be given over to bread- 
winning and the pettiness of everyday existence? Whatever 
the truth may be, the fact remains that the quiet of evening, 
the stars, and the first glimmer of dawn have been full of 
poetic meaning for him; and particularly of the kind which 
best befits his themes. 

His poems are carefully, and in many eases, beautifully 
written. His rhythms are varied, his rhymes rich, and his 
verses full of color. And when you consider how difficult 
a theme he is handling, you marvel at the precision of his 
expression. In fact it is not in his language but in his 
thought that you will find him suggestive: and if you do not 
understand him, the difficulty will lie, in most cases, with you. 
It is not that he isn’t sufficiently clear, but that you are 
not enough of a mystic. His insistently lofty theme is likely 
to make A. E, monotonous reading, especially if we take him 
in large doses. But the fault lies with us rather than with 
him; for he is always serious, while we must be amused with 
variety and triviality. 

Scores of beautiful verses can be found in his work; and 
those given here are only a few of the many: 


“Twilight’s purple flower is gone.” 


“Dusk its ash-grey blossoms sheds on violet skies.” 
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“Let us see the giant face of night outside 
Though vague as a moth’s wing is the gloom.” 


“We laid him to rest with tenderness; 
Homeward we turned in the twilight’s gold; 
We ‘thought in ourselves with dumb distress— 
All the story of earth is told.” 


“Oh, I am so old, meseems 

I am next of kin to Time, 

The historian of her dreams 
From the long-forgotten prime.” 


“In the wet dusk silver sweet, 
Down the violet scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 

I was met by mighty days.” 


And lastly: 


“Our dreams will change as they pass through the gates of gold, 
And Quiet, the tender shepherd, shall keep the fold.” 


A. E. has often used beautiful and effective figures, as for 
example in the poem called ‘‘Refuge,’’ quoted below, but 
here perhaps is a more striking one. The poet tells of one 
whose life is like a planet, on one side of which the suy 
shines, while ‘‘starry tears’’ overhang the other. 

“So your life was like a sphere’s; 
One side, all aglow, meets day, 
And the other turned away, 


Icy-strange and cold appears, 
Overhung with starry tears.” 


Then, too, such poems as the two following seem to me 
beautiful in conception and perfectly wrought: 


REFUGE. 


“Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmering by 
And Night, the dark-blue hunter, followed fast, 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 
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“We watched together while the driven fawn 

Hid in the golden thicket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were gone, 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay.” 


RECONCILIATION, 


“T begin through the grass once again to be bound to the Lord; 
I can see, through a face that has faded, the face full of rest 
Of the earth, of the mother, my heart with her heart in accord, 
As I lie ’mid the cool green tresses that mantle her breast 

I begin with the grass once again to be bound to the Lord. 


“By the hand of a child I am led to the throne of the King 
For a touch that now fevers me not is forgotten and far, 
And His infinite sceptred hands that sway us can bring 
Me in dreams from the laugh of child to the song of a star. 
On the laugh of a child I am borne to the joy of the King.” 


It is quite evident that A. E. writes with a purpose, but in 
spite of that fact his poetry is, after all, but the voicing of his 
own experience, and does not seem to me to be more propa- 
gandist than that of most poets worth reading. For, how- 

‘ever much we may talk of ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ we expect a 

poet to have a ‘‘message’’; and if he hasn’t it, he is in grave 
danger of being a mere rhymester. And that A. E. has a mes- 
sage, and a worthy one, is unmistakable. His is the voice of 
the Spirit, and that alone. He never preaches openly, though 
his life, as expressed in his poems, is in itself a sort of ser- 
mon. For all of us, whether consciously or not, are preach- 
ers; and as Emerson suggests: 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 


A. E.’s poetry is of a kind to delight us when we are happy, 
and to comfort and inspire us when we are sick at heart. 
And as I rise from the reading of it, I feel that the poet is 
one of those of whom Emerson was thinking, when he said: 
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‘‘But the soul that ascendeth to worship the great God, is 
plain and true; has no color; no fine friends; no chivalry; no 
adventures ; does not want admiration ; dwells in the hour that 
now is, in the earnest experience of the common day—by rea- 
son of the present moment, and the mere trifle having become 
porous to thought, and bibulous of the sea of light.’’ 


a 
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PANTOMIME IN AMERICA 
By W. L. Sowers 


After years of neglect, pantomime has recently had a sig- 
nificant revival, both in England and in America, that re- 
ealls the time when it held a prominent place upon the Eng- 
lish stage. For there was a long period, after the figures 
of the Italian commedia dell’ arte were introduced into Eng- 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth century, in which 
pantomime not only gained a wide popularity, but also un- 
derwent, a development that made it truly English. In the 
eighteenth century famous mimes like John Rich, the great 
Harlequin, and the Grimaldi family, did much to shape it, 
and early in the nineteenth century Joey Grimaldi still fur- 
ther anglicized it by making the clown the principal figure 
in the action. Pantomime firmly established itself upon the 
English stage and became the accepted form of entertainment 
for the Christmas season. Unfortunately, however, it was 
eombined with spectacle and extravaganza, and as a result 
it was gradually foreed to a more and more inconspicuous 
position at the end of the piece. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century the fairy opening and the transforma- 
tion scene of the so-called Christmas pantomime crowded out 
real pantomime until Clown and Harlequin and Columbine 
were allowed only a little low comedy and a few acrobatic 
tricks after the chief business of the evening was over. 
Finally pantomime, properly so called, fell into such disre- 
pute that it almost disappeared from the English stage. And 
in America, where the English institution of the Christmas 
pantomime never established itself, pantomime has been very 
little understood. Not only have we had little opportunity to 
become familiar with the figures and the conventions of Italian 
pantomime or of its English descendant, but until recently we 
have had no widespread native pantomime. In fact, it was 
long considered that pantomime was alien to our understand- 
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ing and sympathy. But lately, in America as well as in Eng- 
land, there has grown up a decided interest in pantomime. 
In America, especially, the influences that have been prepar- 
ing its way and the experiments that have been made with it 
as a form have become so important that they cannot be over- 
looked by any one interested in the growth and in the future 
of our stage. 

One of the forces that have been most active in the last 
fifteen years in preparing the way for American pantomime 
has been the motion-picture. Its development has been phe- 
nomenal. Although it was still a novel experiment in the late 
nineties, it has spread to every village and crossroad; it has 
become the great American entertainment. And while it has 
increased so remarkably in popularity, it has also improved 
in quality until the best productions rival in some respects 
the drama of the spoken word. The exaggerated acting of 
the early films has been simplified; the tawdry settings have 
been bettered. Best of all, the plays themselves have under- 
gone an important development. Although trickery is still 
the chief artistic defect of the motion-picture, the cheap 
tricks, the absurd farce, and the wild horseplay of the first 
films have been replaced to a considerable extent by pictur- 
izations of standard works, revivals of stage successes, origi- 
nal pieces by experienced hands, and elaborate spectacles 
on a great scale. Behind all the improvements in the motion- 
picture is seen the influence of a consistent if unimagina- 
tive realism ever striving to make the screen reflect life more 
accurately. Although the motion picture still lacks taste 
and artistry, it is steadily improving, and it has already 
made itself worthy of thoughtful study. And not the least 
of its merits has been the performing of two services of al- 
most inestimable value for American pantomime—the estab- 
lishment of a new convention of pantomimie representation 
based not upon tradition but upon realism, and the educa- 
tion of an enormous public to the understanding of panto- 
mime. 
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It is too often assumed in America that acting for the mo- 
tion picture is like acting for the drama of the spoken word. 
And yet it is a matter of general knowledge that the actors of 
the regular stage who appear before the camera frequently 
make unfortunate failures. Unless they can adapt themselves 
to the new technique of acting for the motion picture—the 
technique of pantomime—they cannot compete with the actors 
who have grown up with the motion-picture, and who have 
picked up the fundamentals of pantomimie representation 
in the school of necessity and experience. The acting for the 
sereen, which was of the crudest sort in the early films, has 
improved rapidly in the last five years. The actors have 
gained in power of gesture, in ability to act with the entire 
body, and especially in variety of facial expression, and they 
show an encouraging tendency to gain their effects by simple 
means. To be sure, their mimique is uneven—it is often 
erude and seldom subtle—and yet its merits cannot be de- 
nied. With no native traditions of pantomime to assist 
them, the actors of the motion-picture with some help from 
the regular stage have been working out under the foree of 
necessity a new system of pantomimie representation. And 
it should be noticed that this new pantomime is based not 
upon any pantomimie tradition but upon the realistic rep- 
resentation of life. Any one who watches at all thoughtfully 
the acting in the motion-picture cannot fail to see that pan- 
tomimie acting is passing through a significant development 
in America. 

In addition to developing a new type of pantomimie acting 
in America, the motion picture has educated a publie to un- 
derstand it, a service especially needed in a country that has 
no pantomimie tradition. For, after all, the success of any 
form of the drama lies largely with the public. The occa- 
sional attempts to establish pantomime in our theatre in the 
past generally failed because the American audience was 
not ready for it, and its future depends upon the willing- 
ness of the public to accept it. It is therefore significant 
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that within a few years the motion picture has gained an 
enormous following and has taught this great audience to 
understand pantomime. The audience of the motion-picture 
is much more intelligent than it was five years ago. In fact, 
the ease with which it follows a complicated story told almost 
entirely in action with very few descriptive phrases is rather 
surprising. It watches the action in silence as at the regular 
theatre—more and more are the managers requesting silence 
—and it laughs and cries spontaneously. The fact is that the 
audience has learned to understand the meaning of gesture 
and expression so well that it can give itself up to an emo- 
tional appreciation of the story. In a word, the convention 
of pantomime has been established in the publie mind. More- 
over, the emotional appeal of the film is being still further 
heightened by the use of another device of the old pantomime 
—incidental musie. It is hard to overestimate the value to 
the future of pantomime in America of the education of the 
public which the motion-picture has so quickly and so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

But the motion-picture has not been alone in its service to 
pantomime: another influence has come out of the large 
number of pageants that have been given in America in the 
last few years. A descendant of a very ancient type of enter- 
tainment, the pageant, was revived in England some ten 
years ago to eelebrate the anniversary of historical places. 
It quickly spread to America, and already our schools, col- 
leges, villages, and cities have presented well over two hun- 
dred pageants of one sort or another, ranging from a few 
simple scenes to an elaborate spectacle with thousands of 
actors. Valuable experimental work has been done especially 
in the pageants at Vassar, Yale, Harvard, at Petersboro, Lex- 
ington, Newark, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, and in the 
Shakesperean masque of New York City. The pageant re- 
vives the best in the past of a community; it encourages the 
spirit of democracy and co-operation; it appeals to the imagi- 
nation of the group. It is primarily communal drama, and its 
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great benefit is to the community as a whole. And yet an im- 
portant secondary influence has been the spreading of the 
idea and the practice of pantomime. 

From the beginning, the most effective scenes in American 
pageantry have been those given in dumb show or pantomime. 
Most American pageants have had a book, and have de- 
pended to same extent upon the spoken word, but it ‘has 
generally proved more of a hindrance than a help. Except 
in the smallest pageants, the lines have been ineffective in the 
open air. In fact the development of pageantry in Ameri- 
ca has been considerably retarded by the unwillingness of the 
authors and the pageant masters to give up the spoken word. 
Again and again has experience proved the futility of dia- 
logue in the great open spaces, and again and again it has 
shown the suitability of pantomime. The allegorical scenes 
of our pageants have always been given in dumb show, and 
the historical scenes are more and more following their ex- 
ample. American pageant masters are just beginning to re- 
alize the almost unlimited possibilities of pantomime on a 
large scale and are making use of great throngs, masses of 
color, and sweeping action to produce broad and daring ef- 
fects. At St. Louis, for example, thousands of players acted 
before an audience of tens of thousands. The great pageant 
stage was fronted by a stream and built up with huge mounds 
and massive backgrounds. The appeal was primarily to the 
eye, for the ear had small chance to help in the vast spaces, 
and the scenes that were most interesting were those that 
contained the best pantomime of a broad type. Likewise the 
production of Perey Mackaye’s masque, Caliban by the Yel- 
low Sands, which was given last spring in the stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, once more demonstrated 
the superiority of pantomime over dialogue in pageantry. A 
poetic idea, a splendid setting, and an excellent cast were 
almost wasted because of the author’s insistence upon the 
spoken word, which was almost entirely inaudible, and only 
scenes of real pantomime saved a great civic undertaking 
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from failure. All over the country our pageants have shown 
that pantomime can express a dramatic story without the 
assistance of dialogue, and have made great crowds of people 
familiar with the methods of dumb show. As the motion 
picture has advertised the possibilities of pantomime through 
the medium of the figures of the screen, the pageant has ex- 
hibited them with its crowds of living people. And like the 
motion-picture, the pageant has not only helped to prepare a 
public for pantomime, but by its experiments it has wid- 
ened our knowledge of the technique of dumb show. 

Not only have the motion-piteure and the pageant had 
their part in preparing the way for pantomime, but the 
movement toward the decorative drama which has been prom- 
inent both here and abroad in the last ten years, has given it 
assistance by a re-examination of the drama of the spoken 
word and by a new emphasis upon the appeal to the eye. 
The leaders of the new movement were interested primarily 
in decoration, costume, and grouping. They believed in the 
appeal to the eye, rather than to the ear; they considered the 
theatre a place for seeing rather than for hearing. They 
thought that the tradition of the spoken drama which they 
found everywhere established was detrimental in some re- 
spects to other forms of drama. And coming to the theatre 
as they did with their new point of view, they naturally re- 
examined many things that had always been accepted, and 
by questioning the value of the spoken word, they directed 
attention to pantomime as the means of telling the dramatic 
story. The English Craig, the German Reinhardt, and the 
Russian Bakst, great leaders in the new art of the theatre, 
have all experimented with pantomime and have recognized 
and proclaimed its importance. 

Gordon Craig, perhaps the greatest theorizer of the new 
decorative drama, and one of the most influential of all mod- 
ern writers upon stage production, has attracted very wide 
attention by his experimental productions, by his magazine, 
The Mask, and by his two books, On the Art of the Theatre 
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and Towards a New Theatre. Finding nothing good in the 
modern methods of theatrical production, he has tried to re- 
discover the art of the theatre. Since he was an artist before 
he was a producer, it was only natural that he should em 
phasize the appeal to the eye. In developing the decorative 
qualities of drama he has recognized the possibilities of pan- 
tomime. Although he finds some merit in the poetic drama, 
he is much more interested in mimodrama and has even sug- 
gested the elimination of the spoken word from our theaters. 
For the spoken word ean only interfere with the decorative 
qualities of a play, and it is not needed, for the essentials of 
drams are action, grouping, and movement. Morcover, as 
Craig is a producer rather than an author, he finds in panto- 
mime the greatest possibilities of artistic expression unhamp- 
ered or unaided by the work of a writer. Although he is im- 
practical and contradictory as a critic, he is so suggestive, 
creative, and absolutely uncompromising that his thecries have 
had a world-wide influence in re-emphasizing the value of 
pantomime in the theatre. And they have carried weight in 
America as well as in Europe. 

Reinhardt, the great German producer and leader in the 
new art of the theatre, has also been deeply interested in 
pantomime. In some of the great spectacles, such as his 
Oedipus Rex and The Miracle, that first made him famous 
over Europe, he experimented with the dramatic value of 
moving crowds and shifting action with remarkable results. 
But it was his production of wordless plays that did the 
most for mimodrama everywhere. The play that he con- 
structed to test and to spread his ideas of pantomime and 
which has had an enormous influence, not only in Europe but 
in England and America, was Sumurun, a mimodrama on a 
large scale. When it reached London in 1911, it reawakened 
wide interest in the almost forgotten art of pantomime. Win- 
throp Ames brought it to America in January, 1912, with the 
German company and with the famous oriental settings in the 
new manner by Ernst Stern. Although the American public 
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was unused to pantomime, it received Sumurun warmly and 
clearly demonstrated its appreciation of dumb-show that is 
well done. The unusual publicity that the piece received did 
a great deal to arouse an interest in pantomime throughout 
America. And it came at just the right time to help the 
cause of pantomime by encouraging experiment in our little 
theatres. The historian of the development of pantomime 
in America will find it necessary to linger over the significant 
production of Reinhardt’s Sumurun. 

Sumurun is an exeellent example of the modern mimo- 
drama at its best. The story of the Slave of Fatal Enchant- 
ment need not be repeated here. It was merely an oriental 
tale of lust, vengeance, love, and death arranged from The 
Arabian Nights by Friedrich Freska and set to musie by 
Victor Hollaender. But Sumurun was rather the product of 
Reinhardt, the producer, than of the author. In rehearsals 
the story took an entirely new direction until a minor char- 
acter became the most prominent figure. It grew up bit by 
bit under the creative hand of the producer, to whose genius 
its artistic success was due. Both the acting and the decora- 
tion were unusual and original in character. The dumb show 
was not based upon traditional systems of gesture but upon 
spontaneous miming with the whole body. The whole com- 
pany were excellent in pantomime; Miss Konstatin in par- 
ticular made an unforgettable impression by her remarkable 
mimique and showed Americans the possibilities of silent 
expression. The scenery served as a background for the fig- 
ures rather than as a realistic reproduction of some actual 
place. Before its flat drops the beautifully posed groups 
stood out in relief, ever weaving a design of changing patterns 
that made the stage at any moment a carefully designed pic- 
ture. So artistic was the wordless play and its simple settings 
that it gave a far finer picture of the East than its elaborate 
realistic contemporary of the spoken drama, Kismet. On 
account of its artistry and of its success the production of 
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Sumurun in January, 1912, must ever be remembered as im- 
portant in the annals of American pantomine. 

No consideration of pantomime in America would be com- 
plete without some discussion of the Russian ballet. In the 
spring of 1909 it was introduced to western Europe. It took 
Paris by storm, conquered London two years later, and has 
gradually reached America in one form or another. In the 
summer of 1911 Miss Gertrude Hoffmann, supported by Rus- 
sian and American dancers, produced several Russian ballets 
through the country. Also Pavlova and Mordkin of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Bailet came to New York with their company 
and won unusual attention by their fine dancing and miming. 
For several years Pavlova has been going up and down the 
country with her company, and last year the famous Ballet 
Russe of M. Diaghilev came to America with an elaborate 
repertory, an unusual company, and the original costumes 
and decorations by Bakst and other famous Russian artists. 
This year Pavlova is appearing at the New York Hippo- 
drome, M. Diaghilev’s company is touring with an extended 
repertory, and minor companies are on the road. All in all, 
in the last five years the Russian ballet has received an almost 
excessive amount of attention in America and has spread 
broadeast an interest in a form of mimodrama that was pre- 
viously little understood. 

For the ballet of the Russians is not the old-fashioned con- 
ventional ballet that withers in the opera houses of Italy and 
France. The Russian dancers rely to a very considerable ex- 
tent, not upon solo dances, but upon long ballets or mimo- 
dramas that tell a dramatie story in action to appropriate 
music. To be sure, when the Russian ballet was founded, 
its first dancers came from Italy and France with the old 
technique of dancing which still shows its influence in the 
production of ballets of the old style. But throughout 
Europe the old Italian school of dancing gradually became 
stiff, formal, and conventional; it substituted brilliant tech- 
nique for vitality and imagination. Great modern dancers 
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like Isadora Dunean revolted against its artificiality and went 
back to the ancients to learn the secrets of natural dancing. 
The eclectic modern Russians boldly combined the methods 
of the old and the new schools of dancing and sought to 
develop a new type of expression for each new ballet. Toa 
large extent, except in old ballets, they have replaced tradi- 
tional gesture by miming with the whole body, they have per- 
fected ensemble acting, and they have brought all the elements 
of a production, dancing, music, decoration, and costume, into 
an artistic unity. Their progress has been clearly away from 
mere dancing toward mimodrama or pantomime. 

Many of the most successful ballets presented by M. 
Diaghilev’s company contain so much pantomime that they 
may be considered mimodramas. In such pieces as Cleopatre, 
The Afternoon of a Faun, Thomar, and Scheherazade the 
emphasis is not upon the dancing but upon the miming. The 
stories are acted out in vivid pantomime, not only by the 
principals but by even the most insignificant supernumerary. 
In fact, the ensemble of the Russian ballet is one of its chief 
glories. In the new ballets for this year is clearly seen the 
tendency toward mimodrama. In Sadko the adventures of a 
mythical Russian poet under the sea are acted out, and in 
Till Eulenspiegel the tricks of the irrepressible rogue Till 
are remarkably mimed by the great Nijinski. With this in- 
creasing emphasis upon mimodrama the Russian bullet can 
not fail to do splendid service for the cause of pantomime in 
America. Moreover, the very high artistic merit of its acting 
and staging of pantomime, and the intrinsic value of the stories 
and the musie are of almost inestimable value in setting a 
high standard that will be an inspiration to the makers of the 
native American pantomime of the future. Most significant 
of all, the Russian ballet has made not only a great artistic 
success throughout America, but also a great popular success. 

Not only has the Russian school of pantomime been repre- 
sented in America by the Russian ballet and the German 
school of Sumurun, but this year the great French dance of 
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pantomime, L’Enfant Prodigue, has been brought to New 
York by Winthrop Ames, the far-seeing manager who in- 
troduced Sumurun to the American public. In the develop- 
ment of modern pantomime L’Enfant Prodigue has had an 
important part, for it has been given many times outside of 
France. It was first presented in Paris in 1890 by a group 
of amateurs called the Cercle Funambulesque, who sought to 
revive the unique pantomimie tradition that had been estab- 
lished at the Theatre Funambules in the first half of the 
century. It was so successful that it soon reached the pro- 
fessional stage, and it has since remained the most popular 
of all French pantomimes. London has welcomed it more than 
once, and America has had several opportunities of seeing it. 
Until the present theatrical year, however, it was never really 
well done in this country in spite of the fact that it was 
given in 1891 by the Daly company with so great an actress 
as Ada Rehan as Pierrot. But Mr, Ames’s company of Eng- 
lish and French actors have made it the artistic success of 
the season, and a popular success as well. Once more, as in 
the cases of Sumurun and of the Russian ballet, has the 
American public proved that it is ready and willing to ap- 
preciate pantomime of a high order. 

L’Enfant Prodique, or Pierrot the Prodigal as the Ameri- 
can version is called, is a pantomimical play with music. For 
two hours and a half it unfolds by means of dumb show a 
simple tale of French bourgeois life, an adaptation of the 
Biblical story of the son who returned to his home after 
squandering all he possessed. Pierrot, the son of a village 
shop-keeper, robs his parents to run away with a pretty laun- 
dress, enjoys for a short time the gay life of Paris, and. finally, 
deserted and hungry, returns to his home to seek forgiveness 
and goes off to the wars to win back his honor. And yet, 
simple as the story is, it is interesting and moving American 
audiences as few recent plays have done. In it the old and 
the new conventions of pantomime are strangely combined. 
Pierrot and his father wear the traditional garb of their 
species in the old pantomime, but the other characters are 
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dressed realistically. Although the pantomimie acting is based 
upon traditional systems of gesture, it is made so vivid and 
sincere by the unusual company that it is a very fine achieve- 
ment. When the simplicity of Pierrot the Prodigal is remem- 
bered, its success seems all the more significant. Without the 
exotie flavor that might have aided Sumurun or the Russian 
ballets, it has sprung into popular favor in a way that dem- 
onstrates very clearly the interest of America in pantomime. 

Aside from actual experiment with pantomime in America 
there has appeared of late an interest in some of its phases 
that has some significance. For example, puppet plays have 
been revived in this country, particularly at the Little Theatre 
of Chicago, where A Midsummer Night’s Dream as well as 
fairy tales have been acted by marionettes. Then there have 
been a number of decorative dramas of the spoken word, such 
as Clyde Head’s Grotesques that have used their characters 
in much the manner of pantomime. And the figures of Italian 
and English pantomime have become more and more familiar 
on our stage on account of their appearance in such spoken 
dramas as A Merry Death by Evreinev, Pierrot of the Minute 
by Dowson, The Maker of Dreams by Down, Pantaloon by 
Barrie, Prunella by Housman, and A Thousand Years Ago by 
Mackaye. 

Moreover there has been already a substantial achievement 
in original native pantomime, particularly in our little ex- 
perimental theatres. The Little Theatre of Philadelphia and 
the Little Theatre of Indianapolis have staged original pan- 
tomimes. In the Little Theatre of Chicago, Mr. Maurice 
Browne has made interesting experiments with relief panto- 
mimes. At the Neighborhood Theatre of New York City, 
the experimental theatre of a settlement house, Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka has been mimed and some attempt made with 
direction of original pantomime. At Harvard and at St. Paul 
has been given The Romance of the Rose, an attractive panto- 
mime by two Harvard students. One of our most charming 
native pantomimes was The Willow Pattern Plate by Mr. 
Clayton Gilbert of the Dramatic Department of the New 
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England Conservatory of Music with music by Charles P. 
Seott. It won considerable praise in Boston in the theatrical 
season of 1914-1915 on account of its touching story and its 
unusual setting. The familiar tale of the unfortunate lovers 
and the cruel mandarins was acted out in the Chinese style 
by characters in blue and white before a background of dull 
goid. But the native pantomimes that are most widely known 
have been given by the Washington Square Players of New 
York City, who conduct perhaps the most interesting of our 
experimental theatres. In the spring of 1915 they produced 
a delightful pantomime, The Shepherd in the Distance by 
Holland Hudson. It was ‘‘a romance in black and white,’’ 
a profile pantomime in a clever imitation of the Aubrey Beards- 
ley manner. The characters were always in profile, and as 
the setting was beautiful and the poses and characteristic 
movements were most carefully worked out, the effect was 
very artistic. In January, 1916, the Washington Square 
Players also produced The Red Cloak by Josephine Mayer and 
Laurence Langner with very whimsical decorations by Lee 
Simonson. As it was an imitation of a marionette pantomime, 
the actors assumed the jerky movements of puppets in acting 
out an Italian story of fond lovers and irate parent. Although 
the Washington Square Players form the only professional 
company that is doing much to encourage native pantomime, 
it is slowly making its way in our little experimental theatres. 

When we consider the work that has been done for American 
pantomime by the motion picture, by the pageant, by the 
movement towards the decorative drama, by the Russian ballet, 
by the production of masterpieces of German and French pan- 
tomime, and by the experiments of cur little theatres, we real- 
ize that pantomime has already made a place for itself in 
America and that with so many influences busy in its behalf it 
ean searcely fail to develop. Although it is still impossible 
to predict with any certainty the direction of the development 
of native pantomime, it seems likely from present signs that 
America will in time have some part in advancing one of the 
most charming of all forms of the drama. ° 








O. HENRY 


By Cart VAN DoREN 


Reticence breeds reputation, O. Henry might have said, if 
he had wanted to make an epigram on his fortunes. Because 
he lived so shyly, a legend has grown up about him which 
now, in turn, will yield by slow degrees to the authentie 
facts of his career. This legend gives him the figure of a 
kind of walking philosopher who followed adventure through 
a hundred occupations in most parts of three Americas, 
finally drifted to New York, discovered a new province of 
romance, and passed the remainder of his days in curious 
exploration, pausing from time to time to entertain the world 
with casual chapters from his experience. 

Although the official biography just published* is. as biog- 
raphies now go, a brief and somewhat scanty record, one trait 
seems undeniable. O. Henry did not blunder into author- 
ship but from his boyhood had literary tastes and aspirations 
which he lacked opportunity, not desire, to realize. Irregu- 
larly educated, his own support, at least in part, from his 
early teens, William Sydney Porter yet found time during 
his boyhood in the ‘‘somnolent little Southern town’’ of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, for that extensive reading in the 
English classics which later lent to his style the color of 
allusion and quotation. In the same period he made a repu- 
tation as a wit by caricatures and satires at the expense of 
village notables. After he went at twenty in search of health 
to a Texas ranch he continued to draw and write. At least 
as early as 1887 he had begun to find his way, paragraph by 
paragraph, into Northern papers of not too exclusive stan- 
dards; in 1894-5 he ‘owned, edited, illustrated, and wrote 


*O. Henry Biography, by C. Alphonso Smith, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1916. " 
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the weekly Rolling Stone at Austin; in 1895-6 he conducted 
a column for the Houston Post. 


The next half dozen years, which might have been ex- 
pected to take him on the rapid journalistic career prophe- 
sied by the Post’s editor, have hitherto remained a blank in 
Porter’s history and have given rise to t:e legend of his 
vagabond adventures. Professor Smith has now made public, 
what was already known to hundreds but had been kept seru- 
pulously out of print,—that Porter was charged with embez- 
zling funds from the Austin bank of which he had formerly 
been cashier, that he seems to have lost his head and fled 
to Latin America, where he mastered the humors of consul 
and refugee, that he came home because of the serious illness 
of his wife, and that after her death in 1897 he was tried, 
found guilty, in part on the evidence of his flight, and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary. He took his pen name while in 
prison and there began his career as a writer of stories. Re- 
leased in 1901, it was by literature that he began to make 
himself a new life. In a plan for a never written novel he 
later outlined a situation which he seemed to fear might be 
thought autobiographical. ‘‘I want this man [the protagon- 
ist] to be a man of natural intelligence, of individual char- 
acter, absolutely open and broad minded; and show how the 
Creator of the earth has got him in a rat trap—put him 
there ‘willy nilly’ (you know the Omar verse); and then 
I want to show what he does about it. There is always the 
eternal question from the Primal Souree—‘ What are you 
going to do about it?’’’ The answer which Sidneyt Porter 
made to this question was the career of O. Henry, and from 
the first, it is important to realize, his work had none of the 
confusion inevitable in morbid or embittered minds. Recog- 
nition came with tolerable promptness: by 1902 he had re- 
moved to New York; by 1906 he had collected The Four Mil- 
lion. After that he developed no new traits in character 
or art, but, invincibly reticent, studied and recorded his 





+In New York he spelled it Sydney. 
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chosen nook of the human comedy until his premature death 
in 1910. 


II 


Mature when he found himself, allowed less than ten years 
of working life, O. Henry exhibited in his twelve volumes only 
one method, varied as his management of it was. His earlier 
stories, indeed, were written with a more careful finish than 
he found in demand upon Broadway, but his falling off in 
finish was in the interest of a quality which ruled his art. 
For O. Henry, among the fiction writers of his generation, 
was the raconteur. He is said on sound authority to have 
composed many of his stories to the last detail before writing 
a word. Whether or not this was his general practice, the 
fact remains that he was the literary quintessence of a type 
which flourishes in America, the man whom easy social boun- 
daries have allowed to slip through all grades of experience 
and who finds himself called upon to render an account of 
his adventures to that very large body of his countrymen who 
stay at home and have yet the sharpest hunger for unusual 
incident and character. Such a man is not at all the in- 
stinctive autobiographer, whose capital is his own deeds and 
emotions. He is nearer the actor than the histoman. His 
methods must be swift and easy, not too subtle. Even 
though he take the gravest topic, he must handle it a mo- 
ment, lightly, and then be up and away to outrun boredom. 
Occasionally he may be sentimental, but he must insulate 
his sentiment with laughter. He must be colloquial, tactful, 
full of memories, inventive, pungent, surprising. He may 
speak as if he has been in every action he tells of, but he 
must speak as if the action no longer weighs upon him, as 
if his philosophy has conquered his past and made it all into 
material for art or mirth. 

This method, of course, incurs misconception. Porter’s 
boyhood friends used to be skeptical regarding his tales of 
adventures which he could scarcely have had. His later 
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audience, however, had not the same chance for skepticism 
and, ignorant of the facts, ascribed to the actor a character 
and career which belonged to the réle- Indeed, there is jus- 
tification for this mistake. One might, by assembling opin- 
ions, apparently the author’s own, displayed here and there, 
in the stories, build up a personage that would seem real and 
complete. But this synthetic creature, the legendary O. 
Henry, is only part of the universe of fiction for which it 
serves as spokesman. That it is consistent attests to the 
firmness and orderliness of the real O. Henry’s mind. 

His method developed, so far as it can be said to have 
developed at all, chiefly in the direction of greater freedom 
for himself behind the raconteur. As he became more as- 
sured of his audience, he kept less out of sight. ‘‘Don’t lose 
heart,’’ he suddenly exclaimed in the midst of A Night in 
New Arabia, ‘‘because the story seems to be degenerating 
into a sort of moral essay for intellectual readers. There 
will be dialogue and stage business pretty soon.’’ And again 
in Tommy’s Burglar: ‘‘The burglar got into the house 
without much difficulty; because we must have action and 
not too much description in a 2,000-word story.’’ These are 
the perilous flippancies of a man among friends. But though 
O. Henry accepted more and more the insouciance of Broad- 
way, he did not really give up his own secrets or visit his 
emotions upon the world. ‘‘I have read such stuff,’’ he 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘as Rousseau and Zola and George Moore 
and various memoirs that were supposed to be window 
panes in their respective breasts; but, mostly, all of them 
were either liars, actors, or posers.’’ ‘‘It is denied us to 
look further into a man’s bosom than the starch on his shirt 
front; so it is left to us only to recount his walks and con- 
versation.’’ The subtler moods, about which one learns 
either from others or from oneself, only by long brooding, 
O. Henry left untouched, partly because they are subtle and 
partly because they are private. 
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‘*If I could have a thousand years—just one little thou- 
sand years—more of life, I might, in that time, draw near 
enough to true Romance to touch the hem of her robe.’’ 
These words illuminate the mood and substance of O. Henry. 
The object of his vision was not history or morals, as with Haw- 
thorne, or the world of dreams, as with Poe, but what he called 
adventure. ‘‘The true adventurer,’’ he said in The Green 
Door, *‘goes forth aimless and uncaleulating to meet and 
greet unknown fate.’’ One need not be a hero or a philoso- 
pher to adventure thus. It is enough to keep an open and 
hopeful mind, a vigilant eye, and an unfading gusto for the 
prizes one takes on such a hunt. Like a scientist, the adven- 
turer desires to find his facts in reality, but he wants to meet 
them at a time when the meeting will seem to have the sig- 
nificance of art. O. Henry was an adventurer of this type 
and a connoisseur of adventure whose restless avidity in 
exploring his field of romance appears in the astounding 
riches of his invention and illustration. 

The first impression, indeed, which one is likely to take 
from a volume of his stories is of his high-spirited profusion. 
Images, turns, strange conceits, fantastic foolishness pour 
in upon him like a flood. He is gay, irresponsible, impudent, 
hoaxing; no writer in the language seems clever immediately 
after one has been reading O. Henry. Much of his ingenuity 
is verbal, but it seems almost exhaustless. A single word will 
set him running in a riot of language, as when, for instance, 
in Sisters of the Golden Circle, he has spoken of a ‘‘Bride.’’ 
**Capitalize it, friend typo—that last word—word of words 
in the epiphany of life and love. The scent of the flowers, 
the booty of the bee, the primal drip of spring waters, the 
overture of the lark, the twist of lemon peel on the cocktail 
of creation—such is the bride. Holy is the wife; revered the 
mother; galliptious is the summer girl—but the bride is the 
certified check among the wedding presents that the gods 
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send in when man is married to mortality.’’ In the midst of 
slang he can rise, as in Hearts and Crosses, to an image of 
sudden splendid pomp: ‘‘And the days, with Sundays at 
their head, formed into hebdomadal squads; and the weeks, 
‘“aptained by the full moon, closed ranks into menstrual 
companies carrying ‘Tempus fugit’ on their banners; and 
the months marched on toward the vast camp-ground of the 
’ Or again he commits one of those swift exaggera- 
tions by which wit takes the breath as poetry does: ‘‘My 
two Kentucky bays went for the horizon until it came sailing 
in so fast you wanted to dodge it like a clothes-line.’’ (Cupid 
ad la Carte.) 


years.’ 


The same irrepressible opulence shows in his plots. Not 
ignorance of the austere bounds of probability but chuckling 
uneoncern for the timid conventions of realism lies behind 
his romancing. Some have found in O. Henry’s capricious 
plots the defect of the recluse who writes about a world of 
other men. There is no reason, however, to think that he 
regarded his strange tales as normal. He wrote to please 
himself and the magazines that paid him. 

A Night in New Arabia thoroughly illustrates the point. 
Old Jacob Spraggins, a retired malefactor with a conscience 
which impels him to charity, has a daughter Celia, who loves 
the grocer’s boy. This, of course, is only a new version of 
the case in The Squire of Low Degree. And O. Henry, like 
the nameless medieval poet, takes the wish of his readers for 
a guide. After a period of suspense much briefer than the 
Squire’s seven years in Lombardy, the grocer’s boy, having 
suddenly been made rich and worthy by certain expiatory 
thousands from his sweetheart’s father, is made richer by 
the girl herse'f. Such an outcome is quite in the popular 
tradition; so is Celia’s stooping to a parlor maid’s cap and 
apron to conquer the modesty which she knew would never 
aspire to an heiress. Moreover, as the title of the story makes 
clear, O. Henry was deliberately parodying, with the sym- 
pathy of knowledge, The Arabian Nights. Indeed, tnat great 
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fountain head of romance comes to one’s mind again and 
again in a reading of O. Henry. Not only verbal reminis- 
cences, which abound, and the atmosphere of the swarming 
city suggest it, but a certain popular quality in the plots, as 
if not a man but a generation had invented them. They seem 
too varied to have come from one head, and their bewilder- 
ing conclusions, no matter by what breathless route arrived 
at, generally fulfill the desires of a whole populace. 

This quality of fulfillment, of course, lies at the very heart 
of popular romance. It is the supernatural providence of 
the world of fiction, and the changes which have come over 
the fashions in heroes and manners have not essentially 
altered it. Heracles, happening by, wrests Alcestis from the 
death that has been decreed; St. George appears just at the 
moment of despair and defends the English against the hor- 
rible Saracens; exactly at the right instant, in The Church 
with an Overshot Wheel, the stream of flour sifts down 
through the gallery floor and reveals the lost Aglaia to her 
father. Deity, saint, coincidence,—something must furnish 
the element of wonder and the desired miracle. One should 
not be misled by the fact that new names have been given 
to the mysterious agent. Named or nameless, it has existed 
and exists to accomplish in art the defeated aspirations of 
reality. It is O. Henry’s most powerful aid, brilliant in his 
endings, everywhere pervasive. His strong virtue was the 
genius to select from the apparent plane of fact whatever 
might bear testimony to the presence in life of this fiery 
spirit of romance. By this he spoke to the public with some- 
thing of the authority of a priest of their well-trusted provi- 
dence. 


IV 


It would be easy, smiling at the thought of O. Henry in 
the réle of priest, to dismiss him with the sharp charge of 
having suited the public, if that charge were a final con- 
demnation. One must admit outright that his taste was 
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often bad. ‘‘Ames,’’ he could write in his very ingenious 
Calloway’s Code, ‘‘was the king-pin, the snowy-petalled mar- 
guerite, the star-bright looloo of the rewrite men.’’ At such 
a point, and it is not unrepresentative, O. Henry joins hands 
with the reddest comic supplements. It has been urged that 
his bad taste, which was largely verbal, must be excused be- 
cause slang was his normal idiom; witness his often-quoted 
last words, just after he had asked a nurse to raise the win- 
dow shades, ‘‘I don’t want to go home in the dark.’’ The 
fact that he wrote as he talked may explain why he wrote 
as he did, but it cannot justify his bad taste any more than 
it can avert its chief penalty, which is that in twenty years 
much of his work must appear tawdry or unintelligible. That 
price he paid for certain easily bought roars from his gen- 
eration. 

Thus in language, as in plots, it appears that he was close 
to the general audience which took his art for its amusement. 
And the evidences of that kinship have led many persons into 
eant about his universal humanity. As a matter of fact, it 
was his curious search for romance, quite as much as his 
humanity, which took him into every hole and cranny of the 
world he worked in. He was no indiscriminate lover of the 
human race, swollen to quick tears and tenderness at the 
mere proximity of a crowd. He was not even a hail fellow, 
back-clapping and vociferous, but shy, chary of intimates, 
too much an ironist for general embraces. His whole life 
was a spectatorship. He was often obliged to deny what 
was said of him as soon as he took the public fancy, that 
he had been engaged in every calling he wrote about. Nor 
should critics who thus complimented him on his experience 
at the expense of his insight, have needed the facts of his 
career to obviate such a judgment. His work alone carries 
the proof that he was a spectator. Few workers could have 
mastered the details of so many crafts as he learned how to 
use, in fiction, by his observant loafing. Moreover, when one 
comes to think of it, almost all his stories have at least one 
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end in the street or some public place, where he might have 
seen it and deduced the rest. And, finally, there was in his 
temper a certain balance arising out of a philosophy which, 
whether natural or deliberate, is invariably a detached phi- 
losophy, a spectator’s reading of life. 

With his wide, serious, shrewd experience, O. Henry was 
destined to clearness of vision. He had need of it, indeed, 
in the kaleidoscopic world which he dominated, for he was 
dealing with that uncharted thing which his generation called 
“*real life.’’ But he had no delusion regarding the value of 
promiscuous experiments in it. ‘“‘Nearly everybody now- 
adays,’’ he said, ‘‘knows too much—oh, so much too much— 
of real life.*’ Nor did he mistake reality. Human beings 
naturally joined in orderly existence, he knew to be something 
real. He had been made too conscious of the social order 
ever to forget it. Again and again he expressed a sense of 
the instability of the spaces which lie outside human laws. 
**Bohemia,’’ he declared in The Country of Elusion, ‘‘is 
nothing more than the little country in which you do not live. 
If you try to obtain citizenship in it, at once the court and 
retinue pack the royal archives and treasure and move away 
beyond the hills.’’ This from the man commonly held the 
very laureate of American Bohemia! 


? 


Vv 


To appreciate reality as he did is to be a moralist. Per- 
haps it is with surprise that one first realizes how thoroughly, 
in the midst of his world of gay and fascinating romance, 
under his sparkle and foam of cleverness, O. Henry exhibits 
the rules by which men live together. After half a dozen 
volumes one thinks less than at first of the crackle of the end- 
ings; they seem but the mannerism of a technique, like the re- 
sounding last lines of sonnets. Gradually then emerges O. 
Henry’s true humanity, as skilled in detecting the real motives 
of men as in perceiving the romantic possibilities of their lives. 
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Above all, it is intelligent. Except when he is farcical, and so 
legally without the law, he is almost unerring in the disposition 
of his sympathies. The Church with an Overshot Wheel is a 
good instance. Miller Strong has long been seeking his 
daughter Aglaia, who disappeared when she was four years 
old. In the course of many acts of charity for the child’s 
sake he meets a young woman whose heart is breaking be- 
eause, believing herself base-born, she thinks she must not 
marry the man she loves. An accident reveals the fact that 
she is the lost child. Most readers will see in the discovery, 
as does Miller Strong, a chance of happiness for the lovers. 
In fact, by a clever trick O. Henry turns the attention to 
them, but the next moment, when the girl speaks of her de- 
sire to be alone, at least for a time, with her new forne 
father, one is brought back sharply, and with a littie shame, 
to the realization that the love of parent and child is here 
the chief matter. The strength of such a device is that it 
rests on nature and just emotion. Precisely at points like 
these does O. Henry excel most clever story writers. He did 
not stop thinking to feel. Consequently he kept much of the 
impropdability of his plots out of his characters, who, through 
the most bewildering dances of fortune, maintain 2 propor- 
tion and consistency which could have been imparted to them 
only by a mind conscious of some kind of order in human 
conduct. This order, his system of morality, pervades O. 
Henry’s whole universe. It is not always according to stat- 
utes—in A Municipal Report, one of his truest stories, he 
condones a murder—and it is not always austere. Indeed, 
its basis seems to be largely the instinct for fair play which 
exists in all popular codes. It rounds out his plots with 
poetic, which is popular, justice. It makes him condemn cer- 
tain offenders, outspokenly, beyond the need of art, that no 
one may miss the moral. But it does not afflict him with 
sentimentalism, mob judgment, or limp concession to popular 
prejudices. Stoutly as he stood by the world which he rep- 
resented in his art, he preferred its sense to its nonsense 
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when it came to judging life. Just as, in his invention, he 
sums up and a little transcends the romantic majority of the 
people, so, in his reading of life, he speaks for the undeceived 
minority of sensible men, 

This is solid ground. But as the favored story teller of 
that substantial public which keeps alive public art O. Henry 
does not speak for too narrow a minority, for those rectangu- 
lar realists, for example, who think they follow Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. This is to say, O. Henry was sensible but not specu- 
lative. To all appearances, he cared little for general ideas. 
Skeptical in religion, he rarely talked skepticism; sociology 
he avoided; his discussions of life seldom took him beyond 
the province of daily conduct. He was as content to handle 
the world before him as his more cosmopolitan, if less humane, 
contemporary, Mr. Kipling. And yet O. Henry’s stories are 
alive with the sense of irony, of the constant meddling of 
the ‘‘little cherub who sits up aloft.’? One thinks of Mr. 
Hardy in this connection, and there opens up a world of 
contrast between the art of the populace and an art which 
has speculation at its roots. The irony of O. Henry is as 
impudent as Swift’s, sometimes as cruel as that of Mr. Hardy, 
but it is too gaily, too briefly dealt with to become a real 
menace to the happiness of an irrepressible comie scene. The 
grinding spirit of irony which allows comedy to eall tragedy 
cousin, O. Henry never took with full seriousness, Unlike 
Mr. Hardy, he never hunted for an agent, long and brood- 
ingly, behind the ironic fortune which taunts human effort, 
never found a systematic malice, a diabolical providence, to 
which to ascribe all the acts of irony. Like the public he 
represented, he had comedy’s short memory, which soon for- 
gets the first biting impertinences of fate and greets new 
ones with a laugh. His comedy had and took no time to build 
up a principle that might account for the hostile facts it met. 
Satisfied that there lay in each of them a little mirth, this 
comedy gathered such mirth where it found it, used it, flip- 
pant and prodigal, in the day’s business, and pushed on to 
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new enjoyment. Mr. Hardy’s tragedy, following, gleaning, 
storing up, has the later and the impressive word. But 
the comedy of O. Henry, for all it speaks so lightly, has 
passed, it must still be remembered, with keen and open eyes, 
along the same highway. 








THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 


NoRTHANGER ABBEY. 


SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE NAMES OF 
GERMAN POETS 


Bei Euch, Ihr Herren, kann man das Wesen 
Gewohnlich aus dem Namen lesen. 
—Goethe. 


That men are created equal has long been regarded as a 
self-evident truth, and yet we are all greatly influenced by 
the gifts that are thrust upon us during the days of our juve- 
nile dependence. There is no thankable means of escape from 
certain factors that work hard for our eventual success or 
failure: the age in which we live, our nationality. parents, 
sex, personal appearance, food, neighbors, pedagogy, polities, 
and religion. And a very important part of a given indi- 
vidual is his name. To go through life with people con- 
stantly calling you ‘‘Reginald”’ is, to the ears of many, a 
baptismal handicap. Such a name as ‘‘James Henry”’ is 
unmistakable evidence either of genealogical piety or lack of 
imagination on the part of parents at a critical hour in their 
lives. To name a human being, especially since the act con- 
cerns mostly the passive, though not necessarily silent, mem- 
ber of the party, is a serious affair. A tragic confiict in Wil- 
helm Raabe’s Der Hungerpastor (1864) grows out of the fact 
that a hypocritical mother gives her infant daughter a name 
which the daughter thoroughly despises on coming to the 
age of euphoniec accountability. The name of Maria Theresa’s 
minister had been changed from ‘‘Tunicotto’’ into ‘‘ Tunicht- 
gut.’’ Realizing that there is something in a name, the wily 
Austrian Queen changed it into ‘‘Tugut.’’ Indeed Solomon 
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proved that he was a wise man when he said, in a totally dif- 
ferent connection, that ‘‘good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.’’ 

It has been said that the directory of London is the chief 
wonder of that gigantic town: three thousand pages of names 
bound in scarlet and each name with a history all its own. 
A complete directory of New York would be even more won- 
derful. And a reliable catalogue of the names of all the 
poets of Germany, while not wonderful, would be at least 
uniquely interesting. Some of the names fit so well; others 
fit so ill. Some are so long that a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the language, might mistake them for a snatch of verse 
or a sententious saw; others are almost unspeakably short. 
Let us comment randomly on a few that stand out. 

If we make the term ‘‘literature’’ elastic and compre- 
hensive, German literature dates back to the fourth century. 
But those earlier works are of course today totally devoid of 
‘*poetry.’’ They are nothing but writings in a language which 
the untrained German of today cannot read, writings the 
manuscrips of which have been preserved and since pub- 
lished. Titles have been given these opera by modern schol- 
ars. It is a nameless, authorless, and except for historical 
interpretation of a remote age, worthless literature that con- 
cerns the first centuries of Germanie existence. Naming 
people and things is an art that was rather slow in develop- 
ing. That we do not know who wrote the Nibelungenlied 
is the result of carelessness somewhere rather than of mod- 
esty on the part of its author or authors. And then came 
the printing press—the great preserver of all things scrip- 
tural. 

Otfried, a Benedictine Monk of Weissenburg in Alsace, 
is the first German poet whom we know by name. He com- 
pleted, apparently in 868, his long, didactic epic which was 
entitled by its original (1831) editor Krist, and which has 
more recently been called Das Evangelienbuch (Harmony of 
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the Gospel). This is also the first work in German literature 
in which rhyme is used. 

That the author of this work was called ‘‘Otfried’’ is all 
that we know concerning his name. There is no way of tell- 
ing whether this was the family or baptismal name, or whether 
he was simply referred to as ‘‘Otfried.’’ The significant 
feature of the whole matter is the name itself in view of the 
nature of the man and his work. Otfried means ‘‘rich in 
peace,’’ or ‘‘protecting property,’’ and between the two there 
is but little difference. Otfried dedicated his epic to Ludwig 
the German, because he was a peace-loving ruler. It is di- 
vided into five books, because it was written to purify and 
set at ease each of the five senses. Its date of completion is 
given as 868, because that was one of the most peaceful years 
ever spent within the confines of modern Germany ; the treaty 
of Metz had been signed in 867. Otfried himself is described 
by those who have made a careful study of the man (the study 
is based largely on the contents of his magnum opus) as hav- 
ing been calm, peaceful, and uneantankerous in every way. 
If this then was the real and only name of the first poet in 
Germany whom we know by name, we have to do here with 
one of those fitting affairs in which Cohen becomes a Hebrew 
Priest, or, to be specific, Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857) 
became the poet of the forest par excellence and sang of 
die Eiche as of no other type of tree. 

To turn now to another phase of the matter, German lit- 
erature boasts of a poet who has the shortest possible name— 
Johann Peter Uz (1720-96). Some try to lengthen it by 
spelling it Utz, but Uz spelled it without a ‘‘t’’ and he 
must have known. And though people called him oots for 
six years longer than the biblical allotment, and though his 
contemporaries tried to make his life miserable by attacking 
the spirit of his poetry, he was one of the most jovial of 
men and the author of a long didactic essay Ueber die Kunst 
fréilich zu sein, an essay that has been translated into French, 
Dutch, and Spanish. 
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And German literature has one of the longest of names, 
that of Anna Elisabeth Franziska Adolfine Wilhelmine Luise 
Maria Freiin von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-1848). The life of 
this gifted poetess abounds in contradictions. Acquainted 
with scores of prominent men, she died unmarried; 2 member 
of the nobility, she was exceedingly modest and retiring; 
a devout Catholic from Westphalia, she spent much of her 
time in Protestant Switzerland; of a delicate nature both 
physically and spiritually, her poems are full of the glory 
and beauty of strength and power; unusually imaginative, 
she was not a bit imaginary; weighed down with names, 
women called her simply Anna, and men crities refer to her 
today rather familiarly as Die Droste, and insist that she was 
one of Germany’s greatest women writers. 

Closely connected with this sort of abbreviation is the 
pseudonym. It is extremely doubtful whether any other lit- 
erature has so many. In the Nineteenth Century at least 
there were few poets who did not employ a nom de plume. 
Novalis’s real name was Hardenberg, Betty Paoli’s was Elisa- 
bet Gliick, Maximilian Harden’s is Witkowski, and Oskar 
Meding employed exactly forty-one different pen names. 
Truth to tell, there is no reason why the poet should not have 
at least two names, one for the human being and one for the 
author. Hardenberg was one man when he was writing his 
hypermystic Hymnen an die Nacht (1800), he was quite an- 
other when working in a salt mine. Maximilian Witkowski 
quietly sitting at the supper table, and Maximilian Harden 
writing a disturbing article for Die Zukunft are two totally 
different individuals. The writer, like the actor, throws off 
his regular personality when he takes up the work that is 
dearest to him. And no country has made more consistent 
propaganda for human dualism than Germany. In the writ- 
er’s opinion, Chamisso’s poem entitled Erscheinung is worth 
all the other Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde literature combined. 

As to German poets with foreign names, there are not many, 
and these are mostly French. Of Italian, the one conspicu- 
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ous instance is the Brentano family. Clemens Brentano’s 
father emigrated to Germany, as a merchant, from 'Tremezzo 
on Lake Como. His mother, Maximiliane Laroche, had 
French blood in her veins. But the good Clemens was as 
German as possible. Not simply because he invented the leg- 
end of the Lorelei (1800), which has since been treated by 
so many German poets and each from a different point of 
view, and not simply because he discovered the beauty and 
romance of the Rhine, but because of his whole nature and his 
complete works. 

But aside from Brentano, there is precious little Italian 
blood in the veins of German poets. Enrika Handel-Mazetti’s 
(1871) people came directly from Hungary as did also those 
of Marie Eugenie delle Grazie (1864). And Emil Mario Va- 
eano (1840) is only the pseudonym of Emil Alois Ferdinand, 
a name to which no German ean take exception. His works 
are likewise genuinely German, unless it be his histor‘cal novel 
(1874) of which Adelina Patti is the heroine, and even this is 
treated in Germanic fashion. 

That there are so few German writers of Italian origin is 
easy to explain. Since the days of Goethe and his Jtalienische 
Reise, zoing to Italy has been a fashion among German poets. 
Hosts of them have crossed the Alps in search of southern 
inspiration. But for reasons that lie on the surface, precious 
few Italian poets have come up to Germany for northern 
inspiration. Nor has Italy ever had a political or religious 
revolution that made it necessary to flee to Germany as a 
land of refuge. On this account there is a negligible amount 
of Italian blood in the veins of German poets; but if all that 
German literature owes to Italian literature were suddenly to 
be removed, many of the purple patches of the former would 
immediately turn drab. 

France, however, has had her Huguenots, her Edict of 
Nantes, and her Revolutions that have forced thousands of 
her best citizens to flee to England and Switzerland, to the 
Netherlands and the United States, and to Germany with 
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especial reference to Prussia, as places of safety. For this 
and other reasons we find a few French names in German 
literature, though only two of these—Chamisso and Fontane— 
were of direct French origin. Chamisso’s people came from 
Champagne, Fontane’s father came from Gascony, his mother 
from Cévennes. 

Chamisso’s baptismal name was Louis Charles Adelaide de 
Chamisso de Boncourt (1781-1838), but he metamorphosed 
it into Adelbert von Chamisso. The family name was orig- 
inally spelled Chamissot. His immortal story of Schlemihl 
assures him of a lasting place in German literature and in 
the hearts of the German people. According to the late 
Richard M. Meyer, Peter Schlemih] is destined to become as 
much of a historical character as is Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
Argus-eyed purists tell us that Gallicisms are not infrequent 
in his writings; but his style as a whole is thoroughly Ger- 
manic as was also his character, though he never ceased to love 
France par distance. Without this Frenchman and his works 
German literature would be infinitely poorer. 

The same with Theodor Fontane (1819-98). He wandered, 
to be sure, over England and Scotland and wrote English 
and Scottish ballads; and he had a pronounced predilection 
for the problems of marital uncertainty—a theme which 
a goodly number of French poets claim as their very own. 
But he also poetized such doughty old German swashbucklers 
as Dessauer and Derfflinger, Seydlitz and Keith. He wrote 
novels on Germany’s wars of 1813, °64, °66, and ‘71. He 
wandered through Brandenburg and wrote up the March as 
only a Prussian could. And he immortalized Berlin as only 
one would who had watched its growth for half a century. 
He was German out and out though his parents came from 
France. 

Then there are several German writers of mediate French 
origin. Fouqué’s real name was Friedrich Heinrich Karl 
Freiherr de la Motte Fouqué (1777-1843). Edgar Allan Poe 
always referred to Fouqué as M. De la Motte, apparently 
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taking him for a Frenchman. And indeed libraries to this 
day catalogue his works under ‘‘L,’’ that is, La Motte. His 
distant ancestors were French Huguenots, but German litera- 
ture has no more Germanic poets than the author of the ador- 
able Undine (1811). 

There is also Wilibald Alexis (1798-1871), whose real name 
was Georg Wilhelm Heinrich Hiring. Alexis is Latin for a 
sort of herring sauce. The original spelling of the name in 
French was Hérenc. Alexis, Otto Roquette (1824-96), Luise 
von Francois (1817-93), and Charles Eduard Duboe were all 
of remote French origin on their fathers’ side. And Chris- 
tian Friedrich Scherenberg (1798-1881), Franz Emanuel 
Angust Geibel (1815-84), Friedrich Spielhagen (1824-1911), 
and Julius Sophus Felix Dahn (1834-1912) were all of re- 
mote French origin on their mothers’ side. 

There is possibly more similarity between Alexis and Fon- 
tane than between any other two poets in Germany. Fon- 
tane leaned heavily on Alexis and Alexis borrowed at first 
unmercifully from Scott. Then he settled down and, like 
Fontane after him, wrote novel after noval on Brandenburg 
—the core of Prussia. If indeed the Prussian of today wishes 
to read something interesting on the history of his native 
state, he may well turn to the novels of Alexis, whose people 
came from France. 

Indeed it seems to be a habit of the Frenchmen who leave 
France to come to Berlin and become good Prussians. Scher- 
enberg spent the shank of his life there, Roquette could never 
leave Berlin without a return ticket, Luise von Francois lived 
in Potsdam, the ante-chamber of Berlin, and Spielhagen is 
as intimately associated with the sandy City on the Spree as 
Goethe is with Weimar. Spielhagen had a tremendous fol- 
lowing in his day because of his Problematische Naturen 
(1861), an expression which he took from Goethe, and whieh 
describes the individual who is a square plug to every round 
hole. 

But Dahn we cannot associate with Berlin, though he lived 
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practically everywhere else in Germany. ‘His chef-d’oeuwvre 
is his Kampf wm Rom (1876), on which he worked for twenty 
years and in which, as in his other writings, he glorifies Ger- 
manic heroes. He married a niece of ‘‘Die Droste.’’ Geibel 
studied for a short while in Berlin, and received a pension 
from Frederick William IV. He had, however, no other 
connection with the imperial asylum of foreigners. He is 
also the only one of these writers in whom the influence of 
the French blood in his veins can be detected in his delicate, 
elegant, melodious verses. Some critics dislike Geibel, though 
his works were so much sold in his day that when he died a 
copy de luxe of the hundredth edition of his poems was placed 
in his coffin. That is much better than if they had thus buried 
a hundred copies of the first edition. 

And so we might go on pointing out peculiarity after pe- 
euliarity in the names of German poets, but since our ob- 
servations would neither lower the price of the commodities 
we have to buy nor raise the price of those we have to sell, 
let us be brief and conclusive. 

In the tenth book of his autobiography, Goethe quotes the 
verses in which Herder perpetrated a cheap pun on Goethe’s 
name, raising the question as to whether ‘‘Goethe’’ comes 
from Gétter (gods), or Gote (Goth), or Kote (dirt). After 
deploring Herder’s uncharitable jeu d’esprit, Goethe adds 
that a man’s name is not a sort of mantle that flows loosely 
around the wearer and at which outsiders may pull and jerk 
with impunity and for pleasure’s sake; it is rather a tight 
and perfectly fitting garment, or even the skin itself, which 
cannot be scraped and flayed without seriously offending the 
one thus attacked. With the conservative assumption that 
Goethe’s point of view is well taken, let us look briefly at the 
names of the ‘‘greatest’’? German poets. 

If we inelude all grades from the minnows to the whales, 
Germany has at the present time about 2,500 poets to her 
eredit and diseredit. It will hardly offend the guessing in- 
tinet of anyone acquainted with the field to assume that the 
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following, arranged in chronological order, are the twenty 
greatest :* Walter v. d. Vogelweide, Hartman von Aue, Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, and Wolfram von Eschenbach of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their exact dates are un- 
known. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-81), Christoph Martin Wieland 
(1733-1813), Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832), Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805), Bernd Heinrich 
Wilhelm von Kleist (1777-1811), Franz Grillparzer (1791- 
1872), Christian Johann Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), Ed- 
uard Friedrich Morike (1804-75), Christian Friedrich Heb- 
bel (1813-63), Gottfried Keller (1819-90), Theodor Fontane 
(1819-98), Konrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98), Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900), Hermann Sudermann (1857- 
—), and Gerhart Johann Robert Hauptmann (1862-). 

As to the family names, it is striking that with the excep- 
tion of Meyer and Keller (both were Swiss citizens) none 
of these has a common name, unless it be the aristocratic 
Kleist. ‘‘Klopstock’’ has never become popular, ‘‘Lessing’’ 
is preserved only in artists and scholars, ‘‘ Wieland’’ is large- 
ly mythological, ‘‘Goethe,’’ the greatest of them all, is ex- 
tinet, as is also ‘‘Schiller,’’ the second greatest; ‘‘Suder- 
mann’’ is uncommon, while Hauptmann’s name forces a 
dreaded pun, he being the captain of modern literary in- 
dustry in Germany. There is now but one ‘‘Nietzsche’’ de- 
spite the efforts of his sister to perpetuate the name by 
signing herself ‘‘Foerster-Nietzsche’’ instead of ‘‘ Nietzsche- 
Foerster’’ as she should do out of deference to the memory of 
her deceased husband, Dr. Forster. And when Lord Byron 
first (1821) read Sappho and saw the name of the author he 
said: ‘‘Grillparzer! a devil of a name for posterity, but they 





*It is, of course, impossible to say who is the “greatest” in 
literature. This list was made by having five of my Columbia 
colleagues and Professor R. H. Fife of Wesleyan University vote 
on ‘“‘the twenty greatest German poets.”’ No two lists entirely 
agreed, but the above were ‘“‘elected’”’ with a majority so safe that 
there is slight reason to believe that other or more ‘judges’ 
would essentially change the decision. 
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must learn to pronounce it, for, I know him not, but ages 
will.”’ 

It has been estimated that there are about 50,000 family 
names in Germany and that out of every 73 families one is 
named Miiller and one is named Meyer. Even the ‘‘poets”’ 
almost live up to this record. If there are 2,500 poets and 
out of every 73 one is named Miiller and one Meyer, we 
should have about 17 of each. We have in truth, according 
to Adolf Bartels’ Handbuch, 8 Meyers and exactly 17 Mil- 
lers. But of these only two count: Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
one of the ‘‘twenty greatest,’’ and Wilhelm Miiller (1794- 
1827), the son of a tailor, the father of Max Miiller and the 
author of some matchless lyrics. But statistics are unpoetie, 
and our thesis as to the oddness of the family names of the 
great poets remains intact. Such good old German cognomens 
as Schiifer, Schmidt, Schulze, Schneider and all of those color 
and earth names like Schwarz and Stein, may be the names 
of good people but they are not the names of great poets. 

The commonness, on the other hand, of the baptismal names 
of the ‘‘twenty greatest’’ is even more striking. The prefix 
Gott or Christ is somehow worked into no fewer than eight, 
there are four named Johann and five named Friedrich. And 
yet, a certain German writer regretted in 1885 that out of 
410 boys in a gymnasium at Briinn, only three were named 
Friedrich. The rest were given fancy names, but they have 
not, so far as we know, become great poets. Of the other 
poets, the Bernd or Kleist is the only pronmen that sounds a 
trifle unusual. It looks like an unconscious and anticipatory 
effort on the part of parents to even-up and equalize. If the 
boy’s name is Schmidt, we'll help him along by calling him 
Ingeborg; if Grillparzer, Franz will do. 

This same principle of evening-up is adhered to in the 
dropping of superfluous names in later years. The Germans 
have longer names than the Americans because of the greater 
role played by the godparents. The child is born, Paten and 
Patinnen are invited to the naming, each suggests a favorite 
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pronomen, no namer ean well be slighted, and all suggestions 
are adopted. The infant is helpless; but he grows up, feels 
well known, delights in the justifiable instinct of family pride 
and says, when spoken to: Mein Name is Schmidt—and that 
settles it. So it is in Germany, but not here, where the child 
is born in a city apartment house in which the rooms are too 
small, or in a hospital in which the rooms are too expensive, 
to have anyone around except the mother, the midwife, and 
the physician. Under these cireumstances the American ur- 
chin receives a reasonably short name and lives up to it dur- 
ing the remainder of his natural days. 


And to American students the names of German poets 
abound in oddities. In Peter Suchenwirt, for example, they 
see something funny; in Adolf Tschabuschnigg something 
bizarre. They are unwilling to believe that a man with that 
sort of a name could write normal literature. Before such 
an affair as Stanislaw Przybyszewski (1868-), they throw up 
their hands and insist that that is too much. And owing to 
the ripple that Przybyszewski is causing on the literary sur- 
face, especially in Berlin, he should chose a pen-name,— 
**Stana Pew,’’ or ‘‘Isla Peski,’’ or something else that would 
neither offend the eye nor worry the throat. 

And to all students of German there are other peculiarities 
in the names of the poets. There is Jean Paul (1763-1825), 
whose real name was Johann Paul Friedrich Richter, and who 
took on this name out of admiration for Rousseau, the ‘‘ Jean 
Jacques’’ of France; Richter wished to become the ‘‘ Jean 
Paul’’ of Germany. Jean Paul and Otto Ernst (1862-), 
whose real name is Otto Ernst Schmidt, are the only German 
poets whom we call by their pronomen as we familiarly refer 
to the author of the Divine Comedy as ‘‘Dante’’ instead of 
**Signor Alighieri.’’ 

And then there is Nicolaus Franz Niembsch Elder von 
Strehlenau (1802-50), a strange name and a strange poet. 
His family name was Niembsch, but his father was ennobled 
at Strehlen and allowed to call himself ‘‘Strehlenau,’’ hence 
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**Tenau.”’ 


Few German names have a more interesting or- 
igin; and the works of no German poet are more interesting 
as to their origin than are those of Lenau. All of which 
argues that it is perfectly natural for a peculiar poet, and 
great poets are peculiar, to have an odd name. ‘‘The poet 
is a stranger on this earth,’’ said Novalis, and he, according 
to Goethe and Maeterlinck, was one of the most sublime poets 
that ever wrote in the German language. 


These are just a few of the many singularities in the names 
of German writers. An exhaustive treatment of the subject 
would be intolerably long, a rigidly scientific one equally dull. 
It would be unfair, however, to close without at least allud- 
ing to one of the most attractive phases of the subject—the 
nicknames—for we may rest assured that our poets acquired 
them, first as boys and then as men. A poet is named or 
uses a pen-name for reasons that have after all but little to 
do with the real man; a nickname is a more telling affair. If 
we knew, for example, the nickname that was given to 
Walther von der Vogelweide when he was about eighteen 
years old, by his chums of equal age, this slight bit of in- 
formation would throw radiant light on Walther’s character. 
To be a poet is to have a personality and to have a personality 
is to acquire a nickname. A mere physical unusualness is 
sometimes sufficient to oust the name that hopeful forbears 
legally and ritually thrust upon us. This is indeed a prin- 
ciple that is adhered to even in the plant world; Daisy is the 
nickname of Bellis Perennis Asteraceae. But we do not 
know the nicknames of our poets. 


The real name of the heroine of Otto Ludwig’s uniquely 
fascinating story entitled Die Heiterethei (1855) is Anne 
Dorle, but people call her ‘‘Die Heiterethei’’ because she is 
always so heiter, so cheerful; the hostess of the novelette 
says she could just as well be called ‘‘Die Bravethei’’ because 
she is so brav, so genuine. And this leads the tailor of the 
story to hamletize as follows: ‘‘We should never name an 
individual until we could select a name that fits. If we did 
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this there would be no cases where a fuddler (Saufaus) is 
called ‘Sober’ and none in which a wag (Spassvogel) is 
ealled ‘Earnest,’ and we could tell then immediately from 
the name just what sort of person the individual in question 
is,’’—all of which is fairly reasonable but parents won’t wait. 
ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 


























DIRIGO 


(For the usual editorial article we are happily able this month 
to substitute the following rejoinder by a loyal son of Maine to 
certain quasi-facetious statements which recently appeared in this 
column.—Editor Review.) 


Readers whose memories extend as far back as October 
will doubtless recall the main points of an interesting article, 
‘*Vox Populi in Maine and in Texas,’’ in the last number of 
the Review. One of these points has been brought strikingly 
to my attention by a recent occurrence in a University class 
in English composition. Out of eighteen young men and 
women who were asked to name the four largest states in 
the Union, in area and population respectively, three stud- 
ents included Maine in the first list, and one in the second. 
As a matter of fact, Maine ranks thirty-eighth in area and 
thirty-third in population, with a density per square mile 
about equal to that of Oklahoma. Now the young men and 
young women who were so greatly mistaken are not abys- 
mally ignorant; in fact, I know from other evidence that 
their average of understanding and interest in contemporary 
happenings is somewhat above that of what we call the read- 
ing, and generally accept as the thinking, public. The in- 
cident merely emphasizes the abnormal estimation which 
people living west of the Alleghanies are likely to entertain 
of the size and importance of the Pine Tree State. As the 
author of ‘‘ Vox Populi’’ suggests, this is largely due to Maine’s 
strategie position at the head of all geographical lists of the 
states, which lends at least a specious support to her motto, 
** Dirigo—I lead the way.’’ Then she does, of course, loom 
much larger on the map than her sisters immediately west and 
south. Such phrases, too, as ‘‘from Maine to Texas”’ or ‘‘ from 
Maine to California,’ to comprise the whole extent of the 
nation, have probably exerted an unconscious influence upon 
us from childhood. And last, though perhaps not least, 
is that very tradition—fact or myth—with which the author 
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was chiefly concerned, the tradition which has become the 
political axiom, ‘‘As Maine goes, so goes the nation.’’ 

The validity of this axiom, whether based upon fact or 
myth, has been questioned seriously by more than one writer 
during the last four months. Nevertheless the election just 
ended—though the fact has been lost sight of among the more 
remarkable features of that contest—seems to me to have 
given it a singular vindication. A ‘‘doubtful state,’’ of 
course, Maine has never been, until recently; but the republi- 
ean pluralities have varied considerably from year to year, 
and it is upon this fluctuation that the axiom has been based. 
In presidential elections for over thirty years—ever since the 
‘*Greenback’’ upheaval in the state in 1879-80—whenever the 
republican lead in Maine has remained above 20,000 the 
country has been safely republican; when it has fallen as low 
as that figure, the democrats have wen. In this respect the 
saying ‘‘As Maine goes, so goes the nation’’ has never failel 
during the memory of middle-aged voters. 

For the purpose of a barometer, however, indicating what 
is going to happen, rather than what has already happened, 
Maine’s vote in November is of no use, since it is known little 
before the outcome in the whole country is announced. Hence 
the axiom has been transferred to the state election (in Maine 
held early in September, a full two months before the rest), 
where it works not nearly so well, but fairly well neverthe- 
less. The state election of 1910, when the seating of a demo- 
eratie governor for the first time in thirty years clearly fore- 
shadowed the democratic congressional landslide in November, 
was the most striking recent instance, though not in a presi- 
dential year, of the anticipation of a country-wide political 
movement. And this not only foreshadowed, but by its ex- 
ample of what one rock-ribbed republican state could do, in- 
fluenced other rock-ribbed commonwealths to do the same. 
In the state elections the barometer, however, is subject to 
such complications as the popularity or unpopularity of state 
candidates, vital local issues, and varying interest taken in 
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the national contest. The rule naturally has also to be modi- 
fied and altered to fit a different set of figures. But in 
normal presidential years—years in which there is a wide- 
spread interest in the event—national politics usually re- 
places state issues, and the voters react with a peculiar ac- 
curacy to the trend of national thinking. In such normal 
years for the past three decades, when the republican plural- 
ity for governor has fallen below 18,000—the figures for 1888 
—the democrats have carried the country in November; oth- 
erwise they have failed. There is actually only one excep- 
tion to be encountered here, and that is of the proverbial kind 
that proves the rule. ‘‘ All signs fail in dry weather’’; and 
the election of 1908 was very dry weather politically, with 
no threatening rainclouds on the republican horizon. So, 
seeing practically no possibility of the democrats’ seating 
Bryan, the voters of the state fought out to the bitter end 
the local issue of resubmission of the prohibitory law, and 
the republican governor was elected by only 7,000 votes; in 
November, however, Taft carried the state by 30,000. This 
was clearly an abnormal year, not seriously affecting the rule. 
In 1912, with hopeless defeat facing their parties, the old 
line and progressive republicans soberly leagued together to 
keep the state offices out of the hands of the common enemy, 
and earried the state, but by only 3,000 votes. In November 
Maine went for Wilson over Roosevelt by 2,000. The state 
campaign was fought on national party lines, the democratic 
and anti-democratic forces were undivided, and hence the 
year was a fairly normal one, though the national contest was 
not. Last September a republican state ticket was elected by 
a small but safe plurality, which, however, fell 4,000 votes 
short of the necessary 18,000 of 1888. To watchers of the 
barometer whose vision could reach beyond 1912 and 1908, 
the result should have indicated that Wilson would win in 
the country by a plurality safe but small. 

This indication, however, was strangely misread by both 
parties. Indeed, when I declared my conclusion from the 
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figures, both in Massachusetts and in Texas, I found myself 
so much alone in my prognostications that I began to lose 
faith in my own infallibility. My republican friends pointed 
to the sweeping nature of the victory, in which both senators, 
all four representatives, and the entire state ticket were 
elected by safe majorities. I pointed only to the figures. 
They argued also that the former republican vote had been 
restored by the return of the progressives to the fold, and 
with their eyes only upon the East, prophesied that pro- 
gressives everywhere were going to do the same. Still I set 
up my rest upon the election figures. The democrats, instead 
of claiming a verdict clearly favorable to themselves, sought 
comfort in the assertion that Maine was no longer—or never 
had been—a reliable prophet; that the election conditions 
were unusual anyway; that the barometer, in short, had gone 
wrong. 

But the barometer had not gone wrong; party alignments 
in the state, for the first time in ten years, were practically 
normal; and Maine proved for this time, at least, to be a re- 
liable prophet. Contrary to numerous statements I have read, 
the state campaign this fall was not complicated by local is- 
sues. None within my memory has been so completely based 
upon national policies. When I was in the state in August, 
I was surprised to hear so little of ‘‘enforecement,’’ ‘‘resub- 
mission’’—Maine newspaper diction has not yet, I believe, 
seized upon the verbal monstrosity, ‘‘anti-prohibition’’— 
‘‘extravagance,’’ and ‘‘economy;”’ but in their stead ‘‘wait- 
ful watching,’’ ‘‘strict accountability,’’ ‘‘federal patronage,”’ 
‘pork barrel,’’ ‘‘ protective tariff,’’ and the like. Mr. Hughes 
and a host of senators, congressmen, and ex-cabinet members 
went up and down in the land, denouncing all the acts of the 
Wilson administration, particularly the hastily devised Ad- 
amson Bill, which had just been joyfully seized upon by the 
republicans as the missing main plank in their platform. And 
Roosevelt, in his notable speech at Lewiston, said those things 

- about Germany and the Lusitania which Hughes dared, or 


does 
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chose, not to say, except by proxy. The democratic cohorts 
on their part, comprising senators, congressmen, and present 
cabinet members, ‘‘proponed defenses’’ for their leader and 
his policies; and upon every corner light-post the eye met 
the democratic slogan, ‘‘Safety First.’’ Indeed, it appeared 
as though the Battle of Maine had enlisted the efforts of all 
the foremost political generals in the country, except the one 
man who might have saved the day for Senator Johnson and 
tovernor Curtis. Few campaigns, certainly, have been con- 
ducted more clearly along national lines, and less beclouded 
with personalities and local issues. 

In September Maine gave the republican candidate for 
governor a plurality of 14,000, and in November gave Hughes 
only 69,000 to Wilson’s 64,000. Why were the President’s 
lieutenants, men of known experience and character, de- 
feated; and why did the President himself come so near cap- 
turing the six electoral votes of the state two months later? 
The reasons in both cases are not far to seek. For the repub- 
lican victory in September: First, to Maine voters high pro- 
tection is something more than a fetish, since Maine was al- 
most the only state to be really injured by the abandonment 
of a high tariff. That the placing of lumber and lumber pro- 
ducts on the free list would be a serious blow to Maine’s 
chief industry next to agriculture, was clearly foreseen in 
that state and freely admitted in Congress. The result be- 
came evident in the series of federal reports from the reserve 
centers, surely not a pessimistic set of documents in general, 
which showed Maine as the only state in which business was 
depressed and below normal, long after ‘‘war prosperity’’ 
had visited all other parts of the Union. Second, most Maine 
people, with the population of the older states in general, 
considered the invasion of Belgium an international crime, 
and the destruction of the Lusitania passengers a national 
outrage, toward both of which they believe the attitude of 
the government has been altogether too quiescent. There 
were not, on the other hand, enough Germans and unrecon- 
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ciled Irish in the state to give force to the argument that ‘‘a 
vote for Hughes is a vote for the Kaiser.’’ Third, the charge 
of sectionalism was easily raised and effectively used in 
Maine. In no other Northern state, perhaps, is the ‘‘bloody 
shirt’’ so frequently waved nowadays. This generally shows 
itself most prominently when some remote G. A. R. post in 
the state refuses to restore a scarred battle-flag to the Con- 
federate regiment in Louisiana or elsewhere, from which it 
was captured. The administration of the first Southern-born 
president since the War, with its sprinkling of Southern high 
officials, mainly Texans, and its noticeable neglect of New 
Englanders, naturally became the target of much adverse 
and largely unfounded criticism. I found the belief pretty 
prevalent that the largest chunks of pork from the govern- 
ment barrel during the last few years had found their way 
southward. Postoffice appointments in the state, too, have 
been dispensed rather freely among partisans. Two facts, 
of course, are overlooked in the criticism of the treatment of 
New England in the matter of appointments; first, that the 
attitude of that section as a whole—including a large part of 
the Irish democracy—has been one of aloofness, or of open 
hostility toward the administration from the start; and sec- 
ond, that at the beginning of Wilson’s term of office several 
positions of the highest importance were reported to have 
been offered to prominent New Englanders and rejected by 
them. At any rate, these three chief forces, together with the 
strong hold of what Professor Wendell calls the ‘‘social sys- 
tem,’’ caused the republican victory in September. As to the 
second question, the drop of approximately 9,000 votes in 
the republican total represents almost exactly the rate of de- 
cline which Hughes stock is generally believed to have suf- 
fered in the entire country in those two months, and is in 
itself another evidence of the accuracy of Maine’s forecast. 
So much unduly serious discussion of a relatively trivial 
subject should not lead anyone to mistake a remarkable series 
of coincidences for a fundamental law of our national politi- 
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cal system. It is a remarkable fact, merely, that Maine, very 
conservative in many respects, remotely situated in the north- 
east corner of our domain, has responded to national currents 
of political feeling, not only better than any other state, but 
with almost unfailing uniformity. Yet we should remember 
that Augusta, for all its remoteness, is still as near to the 
center of population at Bloomington in miles, in time, and 
in sentiment, as is Austin. 

To another suggestion of the author of ‘‘Vox Populi in 
Maine and in Texas,”’ that the tradition of which we have 
spoken is one fostered in Massachusetts by summer residents 
of Maine and disseminated throughout the nation by them, 
Maine folk would probably reply that they, together with the 
other two nothernmost states, have exerted more influence 
upon Massachusetts in the last half century than she has upon 
them. To prove this statement they would point to the long 
list of Maine men who have won honored names in Massa- 
chusetts polities, from Governor John A. Andrew to the late 
Governor Long. A curious example of this is the situation 
which occurred in Massachusetts a few years ago, when the 
state was for two days without an official head. The governor 
was at his home in Vermont, assisting in the democratic state 
campaign, and the lieutenant governor was at home in Maine, 
speaking for the republican candidate there.* 

It is interesting, though futile, to conjecture what differ- 
ence would have been made if the President had chosen to 
visit New England during the campaign. In Rhode Island 
he lost by only 4,000 votes, in Maine by 5,000, and in Con- 
necticut by 6,000, and in Vermont and Massachusetts by al- 
most unprecedented small pluralities; in New Hampshire he 
won by barely 56 votes. An invitation was not lacking. 


*At present in Massachusetts, Congressman Roberts is from 
Maine, and Senator Weeks and Congressman Olney are from New 
Hampshire. Governor McCall, like James G. Blaine, is a borrow- 
ing from Pennsylvania, perhaps in fortunate exchange for Boies 
Penrose. 
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Wherever he has gone he has won popularity and support 
for his cause, just as he did on his two visits to Boston in 
1912. New England aloofness may have been rebuked, but 
was the rebuke worth while? The dignity of the presidency 
may have been vindicated, but as the Monk in the Prologue 
said: 

“thow shall the world be served?” 





Good feeling and co-operation for national efficiency would 
seem to be more important than any sort of dignity. 

One more thought and then, like the tiresome preacher, 
“‘T am done.’’ It has been urged of late, more often, I be- 
lieve, by persons outside than inside the state, that Maine 
ought to abandon the isolation of her early election, in the in- 
terest of uniformity and economy. It is true that practically 
all the other states, in theory at least, hold their state and 
national elections simultaneously. It is also true that Maine’s 
precedence in point of time tends to confuse the issues at stake, 
or more exactly, to substitute national issues and politics for 
state, in an election supposed to be local. Yet great as is the 
majority against her—and surely in a democracy might makes 
right—it occurs to me that the remedy for the situation is 
not to bring Maine into line with her sisters, but to bring 
them into line with her. That is, to keep state politics and 
national politics as distinct and as little confused as possible, 
by having separate days for electing state and national offi- 
eers. The absolutely muddled situation in many of the larger 
states this fall has had ample testimony, such as the seven- 
foot ballot in New York made necessary by the voter’s choos- 
ing at one time forty-five electors for presidential candidates, 
a senator and representatives in Congress, and all state 
officials from governor down to hog-reeve—or the New York 
equivalent. In such cases a voter’s individual preference for 
Wilson or for Hughes may indirectly effect the defeat of a 
perfectly capable hog-reeve; while his grudge against an un- 
popular aspirant for the hog-reeveship may contribute to the 
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election of a senator of the opposing party. The gain in 
clearness of understanding of the issues should, I believe, 
offset any increased expenditure of time and money, and 
the increased efficiency resulting from sober and unbiased 
judgment of men and policies would justify so complete a 
departure from present custom. The change will probably 
not occur, because it is not to the interest of the politicians; 
but it would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. And 
it may come. States seem to be flocking to the tattered stan- 
dard of Prohibition, which Maine has supported, often alone, 
for over half a century. Perhaps in this new particular also, 
there will some day be a vindication of the motto, ‘‘ Dirigo 
—lI lead the way.’’ 
H. M. E. 

















As Others See Us 


“The SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY was founded ‘to 
furnish the young writers of the South a medium for the 
publication of their work,’ and thus to forward ‘the interests 
of Southern literature and scholarship.’ But it has kept 
free from the narrower sectionalism, its columns being open 
to writers from all parts of the country, and it is today one 
of the few journals in which vital subjects can be treated 
seriously and without some yielding to the popular clamor 
and superficial interest.”—-Nation (New York), February 1, 
1912. 








“The QUARTERLY has been liberal and liberalizing. 
Though distinctively a Southern publication, the SOUTH 
ATLANTIC has invited and obtained the co-operation of 
distinguished Northern writers in addition to its able South- 
ern contributors. . . . The subjects treated in the 
SOUTH ATLANTIC have by the same token been not ex- 
clusively Southern but often national or cosmopolitan. The 
QUARTERLY is a representative Southern journal of opin- 
ion—not merely average, but representative of the best 
thought of educated Southern men. May the SOUTH AT- 
LANTIC QUARTERLY have a long and increasingly useful 
career.’’—North Carolina Review (of the Raleigh News and 
Observer). 


“There is a magazine published in Durham, N. C., through 
the initiation of an organization of young men of Trinity 
College of that place which should be in the hands of every 
Northern man who wishes anything like a clear and trust- 
worthy impression of the movement of opinion among the 
educated class in the South. It is called the SOUTH AT- 
LANTIC QUARTERLY. . . . Its avowed object is ‘to 
afford better opportunity in the South for the discussion of 
literary, historical, economic, and social questions.’ The 
discussion to which so far it has invited its readers is of 
a very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to 
facts, and intellectual independence. It is also, it may be 
remarked—though this was to be expected—of a literary 
excellence quite up to the level of like discussion either here 
or in England.’’—Editorial in New York Times. 
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